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Mechanical Department Interest 
in Time Table Revisions 


T# E revision of time tables is admittedly an important 
function of the traffic and operating departments. 
The far reaching effects of these revisions is not always 
apparent, however. As an illustration the influence of 
time table revisions on locomotive performance was 
pointed out by L. K. Sillcox, general superintendent of 
motive power of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, in 
a recent address before the annual master mechanic’s staff 
meeting of that road. Among other things Mr. Sillcox 
said, “When a reprint of the time table is made, the 
revision of the engine assignments is very complicated, 
and even one alteration in the timing of a train may re- 
sult in many engine arrangements being revised, the 
engines being so intermixed in their assignments. Care 
has also to be taken in allowing reasonable margins be- 
tween trips for necessary engine purposes; terminal 
facilities and the class of coal in use having considerable 
bearing on this point.” Mr. Sillcox further emphasized 
the fact that close co-operation in the preparation of time 
tables will result in less waste of time, provide proper 
balances to eliminate as far as possible the practice of 
running power light, and, what is probably most im- 
portant of all, assure the correct spacing between trains. 
High speed train service is to be desired, but when 
speeds are pushed beyond certain limits excessive fuel con- 
sumption and late trains are the result. Plainly, therefore, 
when time tables are being changed, it is not only advisable 
to make due allowance for loading time at intermediate 
stations, grades and speed restrictions between stations, 
but the effect of the changes on fuel consumption, locomo- 
tive utilization and possible undue punishment of the 
hoilers and machinery should also be considered. 


Playing the Game at Grade Crossings 


A N analysis of recent accidents at highway grade cross- 
ings, on one of the large western roads reveals 
rather startling evidence of the degree of carelessness 
displayed by drivers of motor vehicles. In one month 14 
automobiles ran into trains and in three of these instances 
the drivers picked out trains that were standing at the 
crossings. During the same period there were 16 acci- 
dents wherein automobiles were struck by trains. In 
other words, nearly half of the accidents were due to the 
grossest negligence on the part of the drivers. In ad- 
dition, it is fair to assume that many, if not all, of the 
other 16 mishaps in which vehicles were struck by trains, 
were attributable to a large extent to the same reckless- 
ness. Trying to beat the train to the crossing was the 
reason most frequently given for not stopping. Possibly 
some rules and regulations governing contestants in this 
present day sport might help to raise its standards in the 
eyes of reckless drivers, but we are inclined to believe 
that such attempts should be discouraged immediately to 
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protect the best interests of the public as a whole. Among 
the other reasons given for not stopping were: Speed 
too great ; defective brakes ; failed to look ; misjudged dis- 
tance ; and driving under the influence of liquor. At one 
crossing protected by gates an automobile pulled around 
a truck which had stopped and drove through the gates 
into the side of a train. In a similar accident witnessed 
by the mayor of the town a driver, although properly 
flagged, kept going until he hit the train. In an effort to 
prevent future mishaps of this nature, the mayor im- 
mediately invested the flagman with police powers and 
authorized him to arrest all drivers failing to stop when 
flagged. Traffic officers command obedience and while 
it may seem strange that it should be necessary to arrest 
automobile drivers to protect their own lives, this is one 
solution suggested by the foregoing record. 


Wherein the Railroads Are Fortunate 


OME psychologists and sociologists who have viewed 

critically the developments in industry over a number 
of decades have been alarmed at the effect which growing 
machine efficiency may have on the character of the 
population of the country. What is the mental effect on 
a man of standing day in and day out watching a machine 
and repeating over and over again some simple, clock- 
like operation—or of standing in a line and tightening up 
the same nut on automobiles as they pass him in an endless 
procession? Will he be mentally alert away from work, 
or will his actions in his hours to himself be dictated by 
the same sort of habitual formulas which govern them 
when he is on duty? In short, is there danger that we may 
be developing a group of brainless, efficient automatons ? 
The question cannot be definitely answered; there is not 
enough evidence one way or another as yet. Meantime, 
however, it should be a source of considerable satisfaction 
to railroad men that there is little danger that the rail- 
roads will develop many such automatons. Most railroad 
work simply cannot be subdivided in such a fashion that 
machines, which may be operated by attendants with no 
brains, can carry on the business of transportation. With 
the progress in machines and methods which all but 
eliminate the need for intelligent workers in some other 
industries, the raiJroads should tend to stand out more 
and more as offering an attractive field for the employ- 
ment of workmen who want to be classed as somewhat 
more intelligent than the machines with which they work. 
There is a compensation in interesting work which for 
intelligent persons in the long run more than offsets 
slightly greater earnings elsewhere. Even within the 
ranks of the railroad this holds true. There are, for in- 
stance, many railroad employees whose earnings average 
larger than those of the section foremen—yet few have 
the freedom of initiative which the section foreman has. 
Few have a well defined piece of property placed in their 
hands on which they can work and on which the results 
of their efforts are so plainly evident. A recent issue of 

































































































the Pennsylvania News (Eastern Region) tells of a sec- 
tion which has been “in one family” for 53 years. The 
father had it in his charge for 43 years and the son has had 
it since and, we are told, the old gentleman keeps a watch 
on his son to see that he maintains the old standards. 
The peculiar advantages of most work about a railroad 
are, of course, shown here in a form rather out of the 
ordinary ; nevertheless these same characteristics in some 
form or other pervade the greater part of the industry. 
They are characteristics of which the public in gener ral, 
and oftentimes the employees themselves, should hear a 
great deal more. 


An Expensive Form of Conservatism 


7 iE president of a large railway is reported to have 
replied to a representative of an electrical company, 
who presented to him the results of a study of the pro- 
posed electrification of a portion of that road showing 
an annual saving equivalent to 18 per cent on the invest- 
ment that if the amount of money this project would 
require were available he had many other places where 
he could spend it and secure even larger returns. Another 
road, in making up its budget a year ago, started by 
eliminating all items that would not earn a return of more 
than 25 per cent on the investment. On still another road 
a program for improvements involving expenditures ag- 
gregating several hundred thousand dollars was _ sub- 
mitted recently with proposals from manufacturers and 
contractors to take their pay in annual installments equal 
to the estimated savings that would be effected, with the 
expectation that these improvements would be entirely 
paid for in less than five years without the expenditure 
of a dollar of new money by the road; yet even these im- 
provements have not been authorized. These conditions 
are not unusual; on the contrary they prevail on many, 
if not most, roads. The traffic has grown to such an ex- 
tent and the development of improved methods and equip- 
ment has proceeded with such rapidity that many railway 
facilities become inadequate or obsolete in a short time. 
It is these developments that have caused the American 
railways to lead the world in the efficiency of their opera- 
tion. These same developments have in large measure 
created the condition referred to above. However, 
regardless of its reason the fact that improved facili- 
ties will effect such marked economies warrants the 
serious consideration of railway managements, for the 
problem is not confined solely to the determination of the 
amounts that they can afford to spend, but in many cases 
it is more important to determine the expenditures which 
they cannot afford to postpone, for it is the savings re- 
sulting from these improvements, which individually are 
frequently relatively small, which make possible the 
financing of other improvements. A study of those pub- 
lic utilities which have made the most rapid progress in 
recent years shows almost without exception that these 
utilities have been most active in the replacement of ob- 
solete with new equipment, frequently long before what 
might be termed its normal service life has been reached. 
Particularly in the electrical industry, units built only a 
few years ago have given way to larger and more eco- 
nomical equipment at intervals of only a few years, not 
because they were worn out or required replacement but 
because later developments have resulted in the construc- 
tion of equipment of sufficiently greater efficiency to war- 
rant the retirement of the older types. In the same way 
the railways can afford to give greater consideration to 
their facilities in order to earn for themselves the returns 
that result from improvements of this character. 
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How Much Are the 
Railways Earning? 


A’ a time when the net operating income of the rail- 
ways is increasing as it has been lately their officers 
are in a confused state of gratification and dread ; gratifica- 
tion because the net return earned is increasing, and dread 
because of the effect that widespread publication of 
statistics of increased earnings may have upon public 
sentiment and regulation. The net operating income of 
almost $125,000,000 reported for August is the largest 
ever reported for that month, and exceeds the amount 
sarned in any other month since the carriers were returned 
to private operation, except in October, 1924. Further- 
more, the total amount of net operating income earned 
in the first eight months of this year was larger than the 
amount earned in the corresponding months of any previ- 
ous year. The present net return is likely to be taken 
by the public as showing that the railways are enjoying 
great prosperity especially if, as is often done, it is com- 
pared with the meager return earned in other years since 
the war. : 

The only real measure of the prosperity of an industry, 
however, is the percentage of return earned on its capit: li 
zation, its property investment or its valuation. There 
was no tentative valuation of the railways as a whole 
or by groups before the war and, therefore, to get a 
satisfactory measure of their recent and present pros- 
perity it is necessary to compare the percentage of return 
they have been recently and are now earning on their 
property investment with the percentages of return earned 
by them on the same basis prior to their operation by the 
government. In this connection it should be recalled that 
the return earned in the years preceding government 
operation was so inadequate that the annual investment 
made in improvements and new facilities declined from 
more than one billion dollars in 1911 to less than 250 
million dollars in 1916. The inadequacy of the return 
earned during this period was tacitly conceded by 
Congress, when in framing the Transportation Act, it 
decided it was expedient and necessary to adopt provisions 
assuring the railways that their rates would be so 
regulated in future as to enable them to earn a fair return. 

How large, then, has been the net return earned by 
the railways since they were returned to private opera- 
tion as compared with that earned by them before, and 
especially how large comparatively is the return being 
earned by them at the present time? 

In the table published herewith are given the statistics 
of the Class I roads regarding property investment and 
net operating income earned in the seven and one-half 
years ending with 1917 and in the four years and eight 
months ending with August, 1925. Computations show 
that in past years the railways have, on the average, 
earned 60.5 per cent of their annual net operating income 
in the first eight months of each year, and, therefore, the 
net operating income earned in these months of this year 
is taken as 60.5 per cent of what they probably will earn 
in the entire year. 

The statistics show that the property investment in the 
seven and one-half years preceding government operation 
averaged about $17,761,000,000, while in the years since 
1920 it has averaged approximately $22,178,000,000, an 
increase of over $4,400,000,000. The average net operat- 
ing income earned annually in the seven and one-half 
years before government operation was $869,790,500, and 
yielded an average return on property investment of 4.90 
per cent. The average annual rate at which net operating 
income has been earned since 1920 has been $874,367 ,000, 
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or 3.94 per cent on property investment. In other words 
the percentage of return earned has averaged much less 
than it did before the adoption of government operation. 

In 1916 the net operating income of the railways was 
the largest in history, and yielded a return of 5.90 per 
cent on property investment. Thus far this year it has 
shown a small increase over 1916. Since that year, how- 
ever, the investment of new capital in the railways has 
amounted to almost six billion dollars. In consequence 
in the first eight months of this year the return earned 
was at the annual rate of only 4.65 per cent, which is not 
only much less than in 1916, but less than the average 
earned in the entire seven and one-half years immediately 
preceding the adoption of government control. 

As is well known, it is the railways of the western 
sroup that are falling the farthest short of earning a 
reasonable return. The first year for which we have de- 
tailed statistics of net operating income by months is 
1917. In the first eight months of that year the net 
operating income earned by the western roads was almost 
$204,000,000, while in the first eight months of 1925 it 





Crass I Roaps, 1911-1917, INCLUSIVE 
Annual rate of 








Year ended Property Net railway return earned 

Tune 30 investment operating income (per cent) 
: rere $14,968,808,000 $724,184,708 4.84 
"Rae a 15,312,246,000 708,484,383 4.63 
eer er 15,948,878,000 787,610,435 4.94 
Rs ctcnavesne ewes 16,506,869,000 661,018,147 4.00 
Ps ccetacccecencs 16,806,311,000 683,104,833 4.06 
I, cvacceeeawee ee 17,418,394,000 984,872,959 5.65 
ee 17,636,722,000 1,040,084,517 5.90 
eee 18,606,834,000 934,068,770 5.02 
Average 7% years..... '$17,760,675,000 $869,790,500 4.90 

Years 1921 to August, 1925, inclusive 

EEE ae $21,059,835,000 $615,945,614 2.92 
ee 21,540,699,000 776,880,593 3.61 
a cebecetéueencs 21,945,488,000 983,736,225 4.48 
SG ccssubasuchies 22,809,822,000 987,133,417 4.33 
Rr 23,534,566,000 * 662,762,605 4.65 
Ce Ae $22,178,080,000 +$874,367,000 3.94 


*Eight months. ; 
+Annual average for 4.6 constructive years. 





was less than $209,000,000, a decline of about $85 ,000,- 
000, the result being that in the first eight months of this 
year the return earned by the western roads on property 
investment was the annual rate of only 3.62 per cent. 

The facts given demonstrate that although the country 
is now more prosperous than at any time since before the 
war, the pre-war earning capacity of the railways as a 
whole has not been restored, although it was tacitly recog- 
nized by Congress in passing the Transportation Act that 
the return earned by them before the war was inadequate. 
It is easy to show that individual railways in every terri- 
tory are doing well, but the country must depend for its 
transportation service upon all the roads and not upon 
only a few here and there. 

The question naturally arises, if the railways under 
conditions of prosperity and active business such as pre- 
vail now cannot earn relatively as much return as before 
the war, in what position will they find themselves if in 
future the country becomes less prosperous? How the 
return earned by them fluctuates in periods of good and 
bad business is clearly shown by the statistics in the table. 
lf they are to be able over periods of years to earn a fair 
average return, they must be allowed in years of good 
business to earn relatively large returns to offset the re- 
ductions in the return earned which always have and al- 
ways will occur in years of poor business. In spite of 
the increases in their net operating income which have oc- 
curred recently, they are not earning as a whole anywhere 
near as much net return as they should when general busi- 
ness is good. 
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Recurrent Acknowledgment 
with Train Control 


DIFFERENCE of opinion exists among railroad 
officers and members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to the Commission’s requirement for 
the recurrent acknowledgement by enginemen at succeed- 
ing stop signals when a complete train control system 
with speed control is used. In the order of the Commis- 
sion, No. 13,413, issued in June, 1922, sub-paragaph b 
of paragraph 2, of the specification for train control, reads 
under the heading “Functions,” as follows: 


“(b) Low-speed restriction, automatic brake application 
under control of the engineman who may, if alert, fore- 
stall application at a stop indication point or when enter- 
ing a danger zone and proceed under the prescribed speed 
limit until the apparatus is automatically restored to 
normal or clear condition by reason of the removal of the 
condition which caused the low-speed restriction.” 

On July 22, 1924, Division I of the Commission, with 
Commissioner McManamy dissenting, made public in a 
press notice its interpretation of sub-paragraph b of para- 
graph 2, to the effect that, “constant practice requires 
definite acknowledgement by enginemen at each signal 
indicating stop.” In others words, the term “danger 
zone’’ was interpreted as being limited to one block. 

Again, in the report of Division I of the Commission 
covering the final inspection of the train control installa- 
tion on the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation, 
one of the exceptions to the approval reads as follows: 

“(4) Provision must be made requiring enginemen to 
acknowledge at succeeding stop signals.” 

Officers in charge of train control on railroads where 
such systems have now been in service several months have 
found that with those train control systems where speed 
is limited to less than 25 miles an hour in occupied blocks, 
the engineman is fully aware of the circumstance and is, 
in effect, continuously acknowledging the condition by 
holding his speed under the limit, to avoid the application 
of the brakes. They contend that a requirement for re- 
current acknowledgement at succeeding stop signals for 
a complete train control system with speed control is in- 
consistent with the operation of a train stop system where 
unlimited speed is possible in occupied blocks. It seems 
that those roads which have entered whole-heartedly into 
the development of train control are now to be penalized 
by the Commission by being required to furnish the recur- 
rent acknowledgment feature which interpretation was 
announced by the Commission over a year after the order 
was issued. In view of these facts the Oregon-Washing- 
ton has petitioned the Commission for a modification of 
its report of the final inspection of the train control in- 
stallation on that road, in which the Commission included 
the requirement of recurrent acknowledgment, contend- 
ing that such a feature is neither necessary nor desirable 
and requesting that this requirement be eliminated. 

The members of the Commission are evidently not in 
accord on the requirement for recurrent acknowledgment 
for Commissioner McManamy dissented from the in- 
terpretation of its being required under the Commission’s 
order, and in the final report on the O. W. R. R. & N. 
inspection, Commissioner McChord, in his dissenting 
opinion, states that, “if it is considered imperative that 
acknowledgment at succeeding stop signals is necessary 
to comply with the Commission’s specifications and re- 
quirements, as set forth in Order No. 13413, this installa- 
tion does not meet the above mentioned interpretation for 
the reason that succeeding stop signals do not have to 
be acknowledged.” Regardless of the merits of the case 































































































on this individual railroad, a clean-cut decision with ex- 
planations of the reasons prompting the interpretation at a 
“danger zone”. as being limited to a block will clarify the 
atmosphere. 


A Labor Union Paper on 
the Western Rate Case 


HI relations between railways and their employees 

are now more satisfactory to both than they have 
been for years, but the desire of many railway labor 
leaders to prejudice employees and the public against the 
roads is still constantly manifested. The locomotive 
engineers are the highest paid of railway employees. The 
average wage of road passenger engineers in July was 
$276 and of road freight engineers $263, or more than 
twice as much as the average for all employees. It might 
naturally be expected, therefore, that their spokesmen 
would be more accurate and conservative in their utter- 
ances regarding railway matters than those of any other 
union. On the contrary, the Locomotive Engineers’ 
Journal is more diligent in misrepresenting the railways 
than the monthly organ of any other labor union. 

The Journal in its issue for October published an 
editorial entitled: “Will Higher Rates Help the Western 
Roads?” They would help both the railways and their 
employees in one important respect. They would help 
the roads to pay the present high wages of the employees. 
The average hourly wage of railway employees in 1916 
was 28.3 cents and in July, 1925, it was 64.3 cents, an 
increase of more than 127 per cent. It is mainly because 
of the necessity of paying this higher average wage that 
the operating expenses of the western lines are so high 
and that they need higher rates. It might be expected, 
therefore, that labor leaders and their magazines would 
support the railways in their effort to get adequate rates. 
On the contrary, the Locomotive Engineers’ Journal 
completely misrepresents the reasons given by the wit- 
nesses of the western roads in support of their petition 
for higher rates. It says: “The western roads base their 
case for rate increases upon the following claims: Loss 
of freight traffic, due to competition of the Panama Canal 
and competing Canadian roads on transcontinental hauls, 
and of motor trucks for short land transportation, as well 
as anemic business conditions in the northwest.” The 
references to Canadian competition and “anemic” business 
conditions are not true, and the statement wholly ignores 
the main ground upon which the western roads base their 
case which is that their average rate per ton per mile is 
only about 37 per cent higher than before the war, while 
the wages they must pay and their other operating costs 
have increased much more in proportion, with the result 
that the net operating income earned by them has declined 
about $85,000,000 annually. Why did not the Locomotive 
Engineers’ Journal anywhere in its editorial mention the 
detailed and incontrovertible statistics presented by the 
railroad witnesses showing how much more operating 
expenses have increased than rates? Why, in particular, 
did it not mention the contrast between the increase of 
127 per cent in the average hourly wage of employees 
with the increase of only 37 per cent in the average 
freight rate? ; 

Having deliberately misstated the main grounds upon 
which the western roads are asking for an advance in 
rates, and thereby misrepresented their case to its 
readers, the Locomotive Engineers’ Journal continued its 
discussion by charging that the railways are seeking to 
get rates which will enable them to earn a return on a 
grossly excessive valuation. It said: At some trouble 
we have investigated the alleged ‘book valuations’ of 
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certain western roads. We find that one of the presen; 
complainants has in its capitalization $407,325,000 oj 
pure water on which the bankrupt western farmers are 
now supposed to pay 534 per cent return. Another main 
northwestern road, sponsored by the same great promoter 
secured as a gift from the United States Governmen 
9,962,896 acres of public land covered with valuable 
timber, as well as land for a free right-of-way, against 
which it has issued $245,613,500 of securities and has 
already collected from the travelling and shipping public 
more than $100,000,000 additional in dividends and ip. 
terest thereon. A third northwestern road, now in dire 
need of additional funds, poured $100,000,000 of undiluted 
water into its capitalization back in 1909, on which the 
public has been paying unwarranted interest and diyi- 
dends ever since.” 

The Railway Age believes it knows the history of 
western railways as well as the Locomotive Engineers’ 
Journal, and we assert that almost every statement made 
in the foregoing quotation is false and challenge the 
Journal to publish evidence in proof of them. The loco- 
motive engineers of the country are an intelligent class 
of men, and are entitled to expect from the organ of their 
brotherhood something better ‘than such reckless mis- 
representations. 

The Locomotive Engineers’ Journal then proceeds to 
give the railways some kindly and even fatherly advice, 
as follows: “For the sake of their own self-preservation 
the western roads would do well to heed the public demand 
for an honest valuation of their properties and then seek 
an ample income on their sound valuation by means of 
the lowest possible rates and the greatest possible efii- 
ciency. Along this line lies the salvation of privately 
owned public carriers. The opposite policy will lead 
straight to public ownership.” The sincerity which dic- 
tated the foregoing may be inferred from the fact that 
the Locomotive Engineers’ Journal supported La Follette 
for president and long has been an ardent advocate of 
government ownership of railways. It must, therefore, 
be terribly afraid that the railways will adopt a policy 
that will bring about government ownership. 

The western lines in 1924 paid their employees 
approximately $500,000,000 more in wages than in 1916 
and earned approximately $85,000,000 less net operating 
income. The Locomotive Engineers’ Journal says: “The 
proposed freight increases would mean a further handi- 
cap of $90,000,000 a year additional freight charges on 
the western farmers.” This statement is false in two 
particulars. First, it overstates the total advance for 
which the railways are asking, and, secondly, the advance 
on farm products would be less than one-fourth of the 
total advance being asked for. In view, however, of the 
facts that the wages being paid by the western lines to 
their employees are about double what they were in 19106. 
while the advance in rates being sought would hardly 
make their net operating income equal to what it was in 
that year, the solicitude expressed by the Locomotive 
Engineers’ Journal for the western farmer is really quite 
touching. It would be equally touching and more sincere 
if the Journal would suggest that the proposed advance 
in rates be made unnecessary by taking away about one- 
sixth of the advance in wages since 1916 that the western 
roads are being obliged to pay, which would be just about 
equivalent to the advance in rates for which the roads are 
asking. ; 

The railways have not suggested any reduction in the 
wages of their employees for the relief of the farmer, and 
since this is true it seems a singular thing that the 
members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
should support their paper in opposing the fixing of rates 
which are made necessary mainly by the high wages that 
the employees are receiving. 
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New Books 


The Making of a Railroad Officer, by Robert E. Woodruff, 
Superintendent, Erie Railroad. 244 pages, 6 in. by 834 in. 
Bound in cloth. Published by Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Company, New York. Price, $2.00. 

The title of this book suggests that it is a manual aimed 
particularly at the younger men in the service who are 
hoping for promotion and are trying to fit themselves for 
it, And that is what, primarily, the book is. But it is 
more than that; it is a collection of experiences gained 
in extensive service by a man of more than ordinary 
powers of observation, together with general principles 
derived from these experiences, formulating a philosophy 
of life for a railroad man. The book, therefore, will be 
of quite as much interest and value to the railroad of- 
ficer who has already “arrived” as it will to the young 
man whose career lies still ahead of him. 

The question of the college man’s place on the railroad 
is one of ever-present interest. One of the main advan- 
tages which most college men have over many of their 
fellows is a somewhat larger vision of the railroad as a 
whole, and, in addition, the habit of study. If an am- 
bitious young man in railroad service who has not had 
the advantage of college training can somehow develop 
this wider view—learn to see the railroad as a whole 
rather than simply through the eyes of his one depart- 
ment—and can develop a habit of study, he will find that 
the college man has little if any advantage over him. To 
an alert reader, this book will point the way toward the 
acquisition of this wider point of view. On the other 
hand, the college man, whatever advantage his education 
may give him, is sometimes suspected of thinking that 
special privileges should be shown him. Perhaps this is 
true and perhaps it is not, but the college man does need 
to learn something of the problems that arise in actual 
experience. This is what his education has not given him. 
This book not only relates in detail some of the ex- 
periences which are of common occurrence but points the 
way out of many difficulties which may arise. It, there- 
fore, has a double appeal to ambitious young men in the 
ranks, college trained or otherwise, by supplying in a 
measure the deficiencies of both methods of approach to 
a railroad career. 

The book begins at the beginning—obtaining a job. 
A mythical young man, John Brown, who, the reader will 
suspect, is none other than the author himself, is about to 
graduate from college and is looking for a job. Most of 
his classmates are seeking positions which pay the high- 
est initial salaries. He is not; he seeks first to gain a 
wide experience. A professor suggests a certain railroad 
as a good prospect, since it has just changed management 
and is on the upgrade; and probably will offer better op- 
portunities for a young man than a road already well 
organized. Right in the first paragraph, then, the author 
opens up, not with theorizing, but with practical advice 
and information. In the second paragraph he tells how 
John applies for a job as section laborer and gets it. No 
uppety young college chap this, seeking advancement by 
the silk-stocking route! 

\nd the first day he starts to learn things. He learns 
not to carry his food in a paper bag which will be soiled 
by grease. He learns how the section foreman takes life 
easy, at the same time giving his superiors the impres- 
sion that he is very industrious. He learns the poor ef- 
tect on the morale of the men when a supervisor “bawls 
out” a foreman before them. He learns how section 
gangs when they work together try to palm off their old 
tools on each other. He learns to make friends with alien 
workmen, And so on for many pages—hardly a line 
which does not record a specific experience and the lesson 
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derived from it. One of the most important lessons 
learned in these early days was the following: “It is 
easier, quicker and cheaper to learn from the experience 
of others than from one’s own experience.” One might 
add: Particularly when the other man’s experience is so 
rich and he records it so well as Mr. Woodruff! 

A few chapter headings and subdivisions under them, 
selected at random, will give the reader an idea of the 
wealth of material dealt with by the author. They are, 
to wit: How an Officer is Judged; Principles of Sales- 
manship ; Different Men Appealed to in Different Ways; 
Study of Human Nature; Expression or General Ap- 
pearance ; Employment ; The Wrong Job; Physical Char- 
acteristics of a Good Locomotive Engineer, Conductor, 
Operator, Shopman; Psychology and Memory; Job 
Analysis; Duties of a Trainmaster; Policy of One De- 
partment Should Fit System Policy; Planning the Work; 
Experiences as a Yardmaster; A File System; Motion 
Study; Locating Trouble; Organizing the Work; Clear- 
ing a Blocked Division; Rearranging an Engine Sched- 
ule; How to Correct a Subordinate; Over-standardiza- 
tion; Cost Studies; Out of Pocket Costs; A Daily Per- 
formance Sheet; Bonus for Efficient Operation ; Charting 
Statistics; A Train Cost Chart; Elimination of Emergen- 
cies; Safety; Public Speaking ; Ethics; Staff Teamwork; 
Personal Application; Why Men Stagnate; Training 
Men Under Your Supervision. 

These are only a very few of the subjects covered, but 
they are perhaps sufficient to give an idea of the range of 
the work. And the author bases all his principles and 
generalizations on definite instances which have arisen in 
his experience. This keeps the subject from soaring above 
the head of the literal-minded reader and also serves to 
make his recommendations specific. There will doubtless 
be some differences of opinion concerning some of his 
statements, but if one should write a book covering this 
field and include in it only those principles on which there 
is general agreement, the book would be so elementary as 
to lose its value outside the kindergarten. Too many books 
dealing with the technique of various occupations have 
stumbled into this fault, and it is encouraging to see this 
author avoid it, even at the expense of arousing some 
criticism on the part of those who will not agree with 
all his conclusions. 

But this quality makes the work of value to railroad 
officers who have already “arrived”—persons who could 
not possibly be interested in it otherwise. These readers 
will look at the work not so much as an authority telling 
them how to succeed—they have already done that—but 
rather as a collection of intelligent observations and com- 
ments by one of their own kind, with whom they may 
differ as they see fit. 

Readers of this calibre—and probably many of the 
younger men too—will, we believe, question the length 
to which the author goes in placing his trust in the so- 
called “science of character analysis,” whereby it is be- 
lieved possible to lay down definite rules concerning the 
characteristics of men according as they are blondes, 
brunettes, high-browed or lantern-jawed and so on. The 
author is perfectly honest about it and says in a footnote 
that the possibility of so arriving at an approximation of 
character is questioned. But even if it is possible to arrive 
at accurate conclusions from the observation of features, 
the fact remains that it is a task for experts. It is prob- 
ably true to say that, other things being equal, blondes are 
thus and so. But other things are not equal. A skilled 
character analyst knows this and is careful to weigh all 
the factors obtainable, but even then his estimates are not 
always free from error. It is doubtful whether the author 
can successfully inculcate sufficient knowledge of the sub- 
ject in his brief treatment of it to make his readers ex- 
pert therein. They must, therefore, look upon his state- 
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ments merely as introductory to the subject and await 
further study and richer experience before they be- 
gin dogmatically to judge their fellows with these rules. 

The author holds with other progressive railroad of- 
ficers that the railroad man should be active in citizen- 
ship, taking part in civic and similar activities in the 
community in which he lives—not only in order that he 
may thereby become a well-rounded man himself, but 
so that he may properly interpret the railroad to the com- 
munity as well. Mr. Woodruff believes that, in railroad 
work, the full man is one who is not only the master of 
the technique of his job but one who also can meet and 
talk to people in other walks of life, spreading under- 
standing as he goes. He would make a social man, a 
public speaker, a salesman out of the “doer.” He gives 
valuable suggestions as to means of accomplishing this 
end. Most men of the “doer” type need all the help they 
can get along this line! 

There are few books on technical subjects as easy to 
read as this one. Not only is the style simple and clear but 
the material is logically arranged and redundancy absent. 
The type is clear and large, and every subject dealt with 
has a side-head in bold-face type which, with a complete 
index, makes reference easy. Railroad officers and am- 
bitious men in the ranks alike will find the book inter- 
esting and helpful. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Eccnomics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Car Ferries—A List of References, compiled by 
Libraries of Bureau of Railway Economics and Railway 
Age. 24 p. Issued by Library, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D.C. Apply. 

Career of Samuel Rea, Ninth President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, by E. Clarke Fowler. P. R. R. Informa- 
tion for the Public and Employees, Oct., 1925. 18 p. 
Published by Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Apply. 

Eyesight Conservation Survey, compiled by J. A. 
Hannum; edited by G. A. Henry. Includes material on 
visual requirements of railway employees, car and bus 
lighting, and bibliography. Eyesight conservation bulletin 
No. 7. 218 p. Published by Eyesight Conservation 
Council, New York City. 

Historical Sketch of the Baltimore and Ohio—Amer- 
ica’s First Railroad. Illustrated. 15 p. Published by 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. Apply. 

New Zealand Railways Statement 1925, by Hon. J. G. 
Coates, Minister of Railways. Includes besides annual 
report of management several pages of photographs show- 
ing N. Z. locomotives from 1862 to present. 81 p., charts, 
tables, photographs. Published by W. A. G. Skinner, Gov- 
ernment Printer, Wellington, N. Z. 

The Western Freight Rates Advance Case. Swmmary 
of General Railway Testimony Presented to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In hearings at Chicago, Sept. 
8-16, 1925. 49 p. Pub. by Western Railways’ Committee 
on Public Relations, Chicago, Ill. Apply. 

Periodical Articles 

A Host on Wheels, by Samuel T. Moore. Work of C. 

E. McCullough of the Pennsylvania Railroad in escorting 


celebrities around the country. Everybody’s Magazine, 
October, 1925, p. 70-75, 156, 158. 
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[The RatLway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


Are Pensions Worth the Cost? 


Newark, N, J. 
To THE EDITOR: 

Mr. Clark in his letter, “What About Our Pension 
Systems?” in the Railway Age of September 26 raises 
an important question regarding the probable cost of 
pensions to railroads. There is, however, another equally 
important question, viz., is the money well spent; are the 
railroads administering the funds in such a way as to get 
a dollar’s worth of improved morale for every dollar they 
spend in pensions ? 

I am inclined to doubt that they are. What have they 
done to assure an old employee that he will not be dis- 
charged from service a year or two before he reaches the 
age for a pension? What have they done successfully to 
refute the charge which some union leaders make to the 
effect that railroads in establishing pension systems are 
actuated by no other motive than that of weaning the 
employees away from the unions? This charge may be 
grossly untrue, but the fact that the pensions are admin- 
istered in such a way as to make some persons believe 
it detracts from the morale-building efficiency of the pen- 
sion dollar. 

Again, what provisions have the railroads made for 
reducing the age of retirement in certain strenuous occu- 
pations? A man of 65 may be ever so alert mentally and 
capable of performing light physical duties until he 
reaches 70. At the same time there are many duties on 
the railroad which are too strenuous to be performed by 
the average man over 60. The man in one of these occu- 
pations not infrequently finds it necessary to retire before 
he reaches pensionable age. Is he not being thought- 
lessly discriminated against and does not this knowledge 
on his part and of his associates still further reduce the 
efficiency of the pension dollar? 

The problem of financing is important, as Mr. Clark 
suggests, but that of securing full value for the money 
spent is just as much so. Are not the railroads working 
on rule-of-thumb methods here as well as on the side 
of making adequate provision for financing? 


W. V. V. 


Rapio Station WPI, Memphis, Tenn., using a five-kilowatt 
Navy standard transmitting apparatus, acts as a “dispatching sta- 
tion” for freight and passenger boats on the Mississippi River. 
The boats operated by the government carry two-kilowatt com- 
mercial type transmitters and every boat is required to call every 
three hours throughout the day, and give its location. It is said 
that this improved means of communication, as compared with 
former conditions, has greatly facilitated river traffic, saving time 
at loading and unloading points and hastening relief in case a boat 
breaks down. After an experience of three years, the boat cap- 
tains, at first objectors, now regard the wireless dispatching as 
an essential of efficient service. 
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Canadian National Articuleted Diesel-Electric Motor Rail Car 


Diesel-Electric Cars for the 
Canadian National 





Two are of articulated construction having a total 
seating capacity of 126—Equipped with 


three-passenger seats 


HE Canadian National has developed and recently 
placed in service the first of an order of nine 
Diesel-electric cars which are being built at its 

Point St. Charles shops, Montreal, Quebec. Seven of the 











Exterior View Showing the Center Truck and Connections 
Between the Two Units of the Articulated Car 


nine units are single cars having an overall length of 
60 ft. and the remaining two are of the articulated type 
with an overall length of 102 ft. 

The two types.of cars contain many similar features 
of design and construction. The bodies of both the 60-ft. 
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and the articulated cars were built by the Ottawa Car 
Manufacturing Company and are of steel construction 
throughout. The interiors are finished in mahogany and 
have a 5/16-in. Agasote ceiling painted in cream color. 
Double floors are applied throughout with the exception 
of the engine rooms where a single floor 1% in. thick, 
covered with checkered aluminum floor plates, is used. 
The floor consists of one layer of 13/16-in. white pine 
and a top floor of %-in. fir, with a double thickness of 
building paper between. The side lining below the win- 
dows is 5/16-in. Agasote painted to match the interior 
finish. Both types of cars are equipped with single 
windows of cherry, to which storm sash can be applied 
for winter use. Three-ply Salamander insulation is ap- 
plied below the windows, two-ply above the windows 
and one-ply on the ceiling. The roof boards are of 14-in. 
whitewood covered with No. 6 canvas laid in white lead. 
Parcel racks running the full length of the passenger 
compartments are provided. 

Electric lighting is provided from 30-volt storage bat- 
teries. Aluminum conduits for carrying the lighting 
circuits, power and control circuits are used throughout. 
Ventilation is provided by exhaust type ventilators in the 
roof. Smith hot water heaters are used for heating both 
types of cars. The 60-ft. car is equipped with one hot 
water heater which is placed in the baggage room. The 
articulated car has a heater located in the baggage room 
and one at the rear end of the passenger compartment. 
All of the pipes used in the heating system are of 
aluminum. 


The Articulated Car 


Each unit of the articulated cars consists of two bodies 
mounted on three four-wheel trucks. As shown in the 
floor plan of the articulated car, the front half contains 
the engine room, baggage room and smoking compart- 
ment which has a seating capacity of 35 persons. The 
rear half has a seating capacity of 91. The seats used 
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in both compartments are of the Heywood-Wakefield 
reversible type, placed 2 ft. 7 in. center to center, and are 
upholstered in Spanish leather. Forty of the seats each 
accommodate three people while three seats provide for 
two passengers each, giving a total seating capacity for 
the articulated car of 126. The inside width is 10 ft. 
45% in. which permits the installation of seats 4 ft. 3 in. 
wide and allows an aisle space of 1 ft. 105% in. 

The length over the end sills of the front half of the 
articulated car is 51 ft. 3 in., and the length over the 
end sills of the rear half is 50 ft. 9 in. The overall height 
is 14 ft. 434 in., and the width over the side sills is 10 ft. 
10% in. The inside length of the engine room of the 
articulated car is 17 ft. 6 in., and the inside length of 
the baggage compartment is 16 ft. 6 in. The partitions 
between the engine room and baggage room are of 
steel and are so constructed that they can be removed 
if necessary to work at the power unit. Roof hatches 
are provided directly over the engine and generator so 
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conditions of rail car operation. These engines conform 
to a modified Diesel cycle of the solid injection four- 
stroke cycle type and are arranged with four cylinders in 
line for the small unit which is used on the 60-ft. car, 
and eight in line for the large unit which is used on 
the articulated car. The cylinders in both engines have 
8% in. bore by 12 in. stroke and develop 185 b. hp. at 
700 r.p.m. in the small unit and 340 b. hp. at 650 r.p.m. 
in the large unit. The engine in the 60-ft. car weighs 
2,750 Ib. and that in the articulated car weighs 5,450 Ib., 
or a fraction under 15 Ib. per horsepower for the smaller 
engine and slightly more than 16 Ib. per horsepower for 
the larger engine. 

The low weight per horsepower was obtained through 
the selection of materials. The designers were able to 
reduce the thickness of the materials to a minimum 
through the use of high tensile steels and special alloys. 
For example, the crank case is of cast steel; the cylinder 
liners are made of forged steel; the cylinder heads, of 
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Floor 


that either may be removed by a crane for repair pur- 
poses. The hatch covers are provided with four ventila- 
tors operated from the engine room. 


The Sixty-Foot Car 


The seats in the 60-ft. car are of the same design and 
manufacture as those of the articulated car. They ac- 
commodate three persons on one side and two on the 
other. In addition, the baggage room of this car is 
provided with drop seats of wooden construction giving 
a total seating capacity of 57. 

The width over the side sills is 10 ft. which allows an 
inside width of 9 ft. 574 in. The overall height is 15 ft. 
3% in. The distance between truck centers is 39 ft. 3 in. 
making a total wheel base length of 46 ft. 1 in. 


The Engines 


The engines installed in these cars were manufactured 
by William Beardmore & Co., Ltd., London, England. 
The design is a modification of this company’s standard 
aeroplane engine which was changed to meet the service 
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Plan of the 60-ft. Motor Rail Car 


cast aluminum; the valve seats, of alloy steel ; the pistons, 
of forged aluminum; the crank shaft of special forged 
alloy steel; the sump cover, of sheet steel; and the con- 
necting rods, of special forged steel. The exhaust from 
each cylinder enters a manifold on the side of the engine 
from which one exhaust pipe for every four cylinders 
is carried vertically up through the roof. 

A light residue oil of .86 specific gravity is used for 
fuel. It passes through two filters before being delivered 
to the distributing plunger pumps, of which there is one 
for each pair of cylinders. 

These pumps deliver the fuel to the atomizers at from 
8,000 Ib. to 10,000 Ib. per sq. in. 


Electrical Equipment 


The electrical equipment on the articulated car was 
manufactured by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and consists of a 
200-kw., 600-volt d.c. generator mounted on a common 
bed plate with the engine and connected to it by a Fast 
flexible coupling. Pressed felt liners 134 in. thick are 
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Floor Plan of the Articulated Motor Rail Cars Recently 
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placed between the bed plate and the car sills to absorb 
vibration. 

The generator is differentially compound wound, the 
shunt field being excited from a 300-volt battery. The 
motors are 600-volt railway type 548-C-8, with a one-hour 
rating of 145 amp. connected permanently in parallel and 
mounted two on each of the front and rear trucks 
and connected to the axles by helical gearing. 

The car is operated by master controllers located at 
each end, different speeds being obtained by a resistance 
control of the main generator field. Besides the master 
controllers, the main control apparatus consists of a switch 
group comprising eight electro-pneumatic switches, two 
reversers, an overload trip relay, and a sequence drum. 
The auxiliary control apparatus consists of a potential 
relay, an ampere hour meter, a battery charging relay, a 
field relay, a throttle valve, a control and reset switch and 
the necessary knife blade switches for the control of the 
several circuits. False operation of the various circuits 
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volt battery brings the engine to a speed of about 200 
r.p.m. at which speed it fires on the first compression, the 
starting current for about two seconds being a maximum 
of 480 amp. down to 230 amp. at 150 volts. The battery 
voltage is applied to the generator through resistance 
steps and at the same time the engine throttle is moved 
by an electrically controlled air cylinder to full fuel posi- 
tion. 

The battery is composed of 150 cells, M.V.A. 17 Exide 
Ironclad, and is located in two sections in steel boxes 
suspended from the floor of the rear half of the car. With 
the car runing and the controller on either of the last 
two notchés, the potential relay cuts in and allows the 
generator current to charge the battery. This continues 
as long as the controller is on either of the last two 
notches or until the charging current is cut off by the 
ampere-hour meter. 

Besides being used for starting purposes, the battery 
also supplies the control circuits at 30 volts; the generator 








The 60-ft. Diesel-Electric Motor Rail Car—Seven Cars of this Type Are in Process of Construction 


is prevented by necessary interlocking between controls, 
which also makes the entire operation practically auto- 
matic. 

The air for the magnet valves is taken from the air 
brake system and is maintained at about 70 Ib. pressure, 
the electro-pneumatic control being the standard H.L. 
equipment throughout. The acceleration of the car is 
practically automatic as the control can be thrown to the 
“full” position, allowing the sequence drum to increase 
the generator voltage in four or five seconds. All con- 
troller positions are, of course, running positions, and 
lower speeds than the maximum can be obtained by in- 
termediate points on the controller. 

The engine is started by the generator driven as a 
motor, from the 300-volt battery, this starting position 
being obtained from the controller by moving the operat- 
ing handle contrary to its operating direction. The engine 
starting position is also the battery charging position when 
the car is standing. By motoring the generator the 300- 






















field excitation at 300 volts; the two air compressors at 
300 volts, and the car lighting at 30 volts. Low voltage 
circuits can be distributed over 90 of the 150 cells and 
standard lamp regulators are used to compensate for the 
charging voltage. Emergency switching is provided so 
that any of the 30-volt sections can be charged from the 
generator while the car is standing. One of the main 
reasons for having the 300-volt battery is that in case 
of necessity, owing to a total engine failure, the car can 
be moved on half voltage to the next siding, in order 
to clear the main line. 

In carrying the circuits across the articulation, every 
effort has been made to secure accessibility and reliability. 
All the control wires are carried through the ceilings of 
the cars, terminating at each side of the articulation in 
junction boxes located in the car ceiling. The only 
heavy cables crossing the articulation are the generator 
bus liners to the motors, the battery line to the generator 
and the train line lighting circuit. By locating a reverser 
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on each half of the car, the necessity of carrying the 
motor leads across the articulation is avoided. Multiple 
unit control has been installed so that two or more cars 
can be operated from any one operator’s position. 

The electrical equipment of the 60-ft. car was manu- 
factured by the British Thomson-Houston Company, 
Rugby, England and the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. The generator, which was shipped 
with the engine from England, is a 105-kw., 600-volt d.c. 
differentially compound wound machine mounted on a 
common bed plate with and rigidly connected to the 
engine. Pressed felt liners 114-in. thick are placed be- 
tween the car sills to absorb vibration. On the same 


shaft with the generator is mounted a 6-kw. 60-volt 
exciter. The balance of the electrical equipment con- 


sists of two G.E. 240-A, 600-volt, 150-amp. (one hour 
rating) railway motors, mounted on the front truck and 
connected through helical gears. The controllers located 
at each end connect the motors in series, parallel or shunt 
field forward, and series or parallel reverse. 

A 120-volt M.V.A. 17 Ironclad Exide battery is car- 
ried underneath the rear of the car. Thirty cells are 
suspended from the floor in a steel battery box on each 
side of the car. This battery furnishes starting current 
for driving the generator as a motor in a manner similar 
to that described for the articulated car, only 16 cells of 
which, however, supply the excitation of the exciter field 
and the car lighting. The 120-volt battery is charged 
from the generator by a special charging circuit used 
while the car is standing. The 32-volt portion is auto- 
matically charged by the exciter when its voltage is higher 
than the battery voltage. 

The car speed is controlled by the engine throttle, which 
is mechanically connected to an operating lever located 
in the operator’s cab at each end of the car. The electrical 
controllers merely connect the motors to the generator 
circuit in series or parallel and are not used to operate 
the car. The first movement of the throttle lever closes 
the throttle relay switch, thus closing the exciter field 
circuit, and allowing the generator voltage to build up 
from zero across the driving motors. A further opening 
of the engine throttle increases the generator voltage and, 
therefore, the car speed. 

The lubricating oil for the engines is forced under pres- 
sure to all working parts, passing through a double filter 
in its circuit. 

\ centrifugal pump is used to circulate cooling water 
through the engine. This pump is mounted on the main 
gear case and can be easily detached for examination. 
Flow indicators are installed in the lubricating oil and 
cooling water circuits which indicate a stoppage of flow 
by lighting a lamp in the operator’s room. 

A centrifugal type governor driven off the crank shaft 
is coupled to the fuel pump control and is so arranged 
as to increase or decrease the oil supply to the fuel dis- 
tributing system. It is fitted with an emergency device 
to cut the fuel pumps out of action should the r.p.m. ot 
the engine for any reason be increased above the de- 
sired speed. _ 

Both cars are equipped with the Universal Draft Gear 
Attachment Company’s hand-brake booster and _ vertical 
operating ratchet handle. The standard train air com- 
municatine signal system is used. 

\ 12-in. Golden-Glow headlight is mounted on the 
roof at each end of each car. The Canadian National 
standard number lamps and Strombos horns are also 
provided, as shown in one of the illustrations. Muniere 
window cleaners are installed on the front window of 
each operator’s room. Each car is equipped with a 
listening tube which runs from the engine room to the 


rear operating room. Sand boxes are suspended from 
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the underframe and are filled through holes in the car 
floor. Hanlon sanders provide sand to the front of the 
front truck and to the rear of the rear truck. 

The 60-ft. car has two full-size Rome Turney radiators 
mounted on the roof for cooling water and one half- 
size for cooling lubricating oil. The articulated car has 
four full-size radiators for cooling water and one full- 
size radiator for cooling lubricating oil. 

The tanks for water, fuel oil and lubricating oil are 
all made of 3/16-in. and %4-in. aluminum plate and are 
located in the engine room. The piping is of aluminum, 


except in a few places where copper is used. The water 
tank on the 60-ft. car has a capacity of 120 gal.; the fuel 
oil tank, 75 


gal., and the lubricating oil tank, 50 gal. On 








Interior View of the Rear Unit of the Articulated Car—The 
Seats Are Designed for Three Passengers 


the articulated car the water tank has a capacity of 240 
gal.; the fuel oil tank, 150 gal., and the lubricating oil 
tank, 100 gal. 

Midwest air filters are applied to all of the cars for 
filtering the air supply to the engines. The filters used 
on the 60-ft. car are mounted on the ceiling of the engine 
room, while those on the articulated car are mounted on 
the left-hand wall of the engine room which is pro- 
vided with shutter inlet to keep out the rain or snow. 


The Trucks on the Articulated Car 
Are Equipped with Roller Bearings 


The three trucks of the articulated car are of Com- 
monwealth design having 5-in. by 9-in. journals and 36-in. 
rolled steel wheels. The journals are equipped with S.K. 
F. self-alining roller bearings. Motors are mounted on 
the front and rear trucks only. 

The center truck of the articulated car carries one end 
of both the front and rear body sections. Each section 
is provided with a special cast steel end sill to which are 
bolted center castings, one of which sets within the other, 
both engaging the truck center plate. A safety type lock- 
ing pin is used, and safety bars are also provided. A 
one-piece canvas diaphragm encloses the space between 
the front and rear halves and a diamond steel foot plate 
is located at about the floor level. 

The brake equipment is Westinghouse, schedule A.M.F. 
The air pressure on the articulated car is supplied by two 
DH-16 compressors connected in parallel. The braking 
ratios are based on 50-Ib. cylinder pressure, being 83 per 
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cent on the front and rear trucks and 75 per cent on the 
center truck. The trucks are equipped with the A.S.F. 
suburban type Simplex clasp brakes. The front and 
center trucks are fitted with a new design of brake which 
consists of a standard Type D freight brake cylinder 
mounted on each side of the truck frame and connected 
directly to the front brake gear. A flexible cylinder pipe 
connection is located near the center of the truck. On 
account of insufficient clearance, the cylinder for the rear 
truck is attached to the car body. 

Compressed air for the 60-ft. car is supplied by a 
General Electric CP28-D compressor. The braking ratio 
is 83 per cent based on 50-Ib. cylinder pressure. The 
trucks are equipped with single shoe type brake with the 
standard body brake arrangements. They have 36-in. 
rolled steel wheels, A.R.A. boxes and brasses, cast steel 
side frames and built-up bolsters. The front truck carries 
two motors and has 5-in. by 9-in. journals. No motors are 
used on the rear truck which is equipped with 4%4-in. by 
8-in. journals. 

It is reported that both cars have attained a speed on 
level track of approximately 60 miles per hour and show 
a fuel consumption for non-stop runs of 3.5 miles per 
gallon on the large car and 7 miles per gallon on the 
small car. Both cars have sufficient power to handle a 
trailer over an average profile at a proportionally reduced 
speed. Car accelerations up to 40 and 30 miles per hour 
respectively have been made in actual test. 


DIMENSIONS AND PROPORTIONS OF THE CANADIAN NATIONAL 


PRINCIPAL 
DieseLt-Evectric Cars 
60 ft. cars Articulated cars 
DO i ccacchenectaanieawmee Canadian National Canadian National 
Dee SiGeunedicncens ccundensend Diesel-electric Diesel-electric 
i ere ree 101,000 Ib. 188,000 Ib. 
. ff eee 46 ft. 1 in. 85 ft. 10 in. 
Diesel engine: 
PE annckdaentevisanendues William Beardmore & William Beardmore & 
Co., Ltd. Co., Ltd. 
TE ced bteRkeed thaweneeaeen 4 cyl., 4 cycle 8 cyl., 4 cycle 
Rated GRPGERT. co ccccccceccces 185 b.hp. at 700 340 b.hp. at 650 
r.p.m. r.p.m, 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke.8%4 in, by 12 in. 8% in. by 12 in. 
rere SS 5,450 Ib. 
Generator: 
BD wnwiiuenteece ees eneewdes Thomson — Houston, Westinghouse 200 kw. 
105 kw. d.c. d.c. 
WEE Vcwtésedvatenensecan 600 600 
Motors: 
ON ee eee te 4 
ll wen vevsindeeeesocacesbeur General Electric Westinghouse, 200 hp. 
Type 240-A 
Capacity of fuel tanks.......... 75 gal. 150 gal. 
Length over couplers............ 60 ft. 102 it. 
. 8 “GREASE ree 9 ft. 5% in. 10 ft. 4% in. 
a ae eee 15 ft. % in. 15 ft. 4% in. 
Diameter of wheels............- 36 in. 36 in. 
Size of journals...........++++.5 in. by 9 in., front 5 in. by 9 in. 
truck, 4% in. by 8 
in., rear truck 
Total seating capacity.......... 5 126 


Hearing on Lease of Virginian 


by Norfolk & Western 


WasuHincTon, D. C. 

EARING on the application of the Norfolk & 
Western for authority to lease the Virginian for 

999 years, at a rental covering taxes, operating 
expenses and 6 per cent dividends on the preferred and 
common stock, was begun before Examiner Davis of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on October 12. In an 
opening statement by counsel it was stated that this plan 
is in accordance with the recommendations of Prof. W. Z. 
Ripley, that the Virginian be placed in a system with 
the Norfolk & Western, although the commission in its 
tentative consolidation plan presented an alternative sug- 
gestion placing the Virginian with the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Negotiations for a lease to the Norfolk & Western were 
begun in 1921 but terms could not be agreed upon. In 
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the autumn of 1924 there was a proposal by the Van 
Sweringen interests for a joint lease of the Virginian to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western, but 
this was rejected by the Norfolk & Western board as un- 
suitable, even if terms could be agreed upon. In Febru- 
ary, 1925, the conferences which led to present petition 
were inaugurated, the conferences being described as 
“across table negotiations between Norfolk & Western 
officials and Virginian officials.” ‘This negotiation was 
not a matter in which bankers were concerned or commis- 
sions would be incurred,” the preliminary statement by 
counsel continued, “but was a direct negotiation between 
the owners of the two properties to see whether terms in 
the interest of both and the public could be agreed upon.” 

“Professor Ripley had pointed out that a single outlet 
to Lake Erie might thus be developed for both roads ; that 
the terminals of the two roads at Norfolk were adjacent ; 
that the Virginian was close enough to the Norfolk & 
Western for joint operation to facilitate the movement 
of tonnage and the coal fields to tide; that the regional 
director (N. D. Maher) had, during the Railroad Admin- 
istration, turned the eastbound tidewater coal of the Nor- 
folk & Western on to the Virginian at Roanoke and had 
moved it over that line to escape the Blue Ridge Summit 
grade, and had run the Virginian westbound movement 
over the Norfolk & Western; that the two lines had thus 
been used in common for about 100 miles; that both roads 
tapped the same kind of coal measures, low and high 
volatile, and had interchangeable output of coal; and that 
none of these operating advantages and economies of 
unified operation was applicable to a combination of the 
Virginian with the Chesapeake & Ohio. Professor Rip- 
ley’s conclusion was that any proposal ‘to group the 
Hampton Roads properties more closely should take the 
form of alliance of the Virginian and Norfolk & Western.’ 


Electrification 


“The Norfolk & Western and Virginian have been 
equipped in the coal fields with the same system of elec- 
tric power. As to power houses and electric locomotives 
the two roads can be operated as one with economy and 
advantage. Important capital expenditure will also be 
avoided or minimized. Unification will avoid the neces- 
sity for increasing the Virginian car supply. Freedom 
in interchange of coal will reduce the time required to ac- 
cumulate cargoes and reduce the delays of cars standing 
at tidewater. The Norfolk & Western now has cross- 
loaded car movement to the East from mines in the west- 
ern part of its fields and to the West from its eastern 
mines. Under unified operation cars returning empty 
from carrying Virginian coal to the West would not have 
to be moved through the field empty for return to the 
Virginian but could be placed at the Norfolk & Western 
mines closest to the western gateways. Norfolk & West- 
ern coal may be turned from the west to the east to re- 
place Virginian coal turned from the east to the west 
and Norfolk & Western cars will be available for Virgin- 
ian coal. 

“By using the excess power and electric locomo- 
tives of the Virginian the Norfolk & Western expects to 
save a capital expenditure in connection with electrification 
of its own line from the coal field west to Williamson that 
may amount to $10,000,000. 

“From the traffic viewpoint also the patrons of both 
roads will be advantaged in point of cost of transporta- 
tion, enlarged fields of operation and service. These ad- 
vantages cannot be reduced to specific dollars and cents 
but their existence can be shown. Some of them are the 
elimination of switching charges; interchangeability of 
team tracks at points of contact, such as Norfolk and 
Roanoke; the effect already mentioned upon car supply; 
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the opening of one line haul rates where the sum of locals 
is now paid ; the milling-in-transit privilige ; the reconsign- 
ment privilege ; the effect in reduced rates of the long and 
short haul provisions of the interstate commerce act upon 
these two railroads as unified for operation ; and the gen- 
eral effect upon traffic to and from the Central Freight 
Association territory and to the Southwest. 


No Substantial Competition 


‘There is no substantial carrier competition between the 
two companies. The two lines of railroad are separated 
on the eastern edge of the coal fields of West Virginia, 
where the coal originates. In coal transportation there 
is no competition between the two roads. There are 109 
mines served by the lines of the Virginian, one of which 
is served by the lines of the Virginian and Norfolk & 
Western. This mine is local to the Norfolk & Western 
and only served by the Virginian at times when the Nor- 
folk & Western cannot give service on account of accident. 
The freight transportation of the Virginian for 1924 was 
7,843,521 tons, of which 6,893,670 tons were bituminous 
coal and coke which the two roads could not compete to 
carry. The passenger revenue of the Virginian for the 
same year was $848,391, a relatively negligible amount of 
which was on passenger business between common points. 

“Furthermore, joining the Virginian and Norfolk & 
Western will importantly aid that combination by supply- 
ing a much needed low grade line to tidewater and will 
postpone or save heavy capital investment for both the 
Norfolk & Western and Virginian in the future.” 


Statement by Former President Maher 


N. D. Maher, former president and now a director of 
the Norfolk & Western, was the first witness called by 
attorneys for the railway. 

“The unified operation of the two roads will save large 
capital expenditure naturally contemplated by the Virgin- 
ian Railway to handle naturally expected increased busi- 
ness,” Mr. Maher said, “The principal items will be double 
track, additional siding facilities, enlarging terminals, and 
increasing equipment. The electrification contemplated by 
the Virginian between Princeton and Roanoke, could be 
held up and the completed power house near Narrows 
could be used successfully and economically to furnish 
power for the extension of the Norfolk & Western elec- 
trification from Iaeger to Williamson. Another important 
economy would be accomplished by releasing a number of 
Norfolk & Western Mallet locomotives, now used between 
Iaeger and Williamson, for use elsewhere. The economy 
in the cost of operation, such as the concentration of loco- 
motive and car repair work, and the co-ordination of facil- 
ities will amount to a very large sum. The unified opera- 
tion will also result in a speeding up of merchandise traffic 
and the dispatch of all classes of freight to the greater 
convenience of the public. The capital and operating 
economies which can only be accomplished by railway con- 
solidation or co-ordination affords the one practical, visible 
means of meeting the constantly mounting cost of railway 
operation. 

“While serving as regional director during federal con- 
trol I frequently routed Norfolk & Western coal over the 
Virginian tracks between certain points and the return 
empty cars to Virginian mines over part of the Norfolk 
& Western tracks, estimated that this would effect an 
annual saving of over $1,000,000 and so reported to the 
Railroad Administration in my annual report for 1918. 
As explained in this report, the purpose was to hasten 
movement, release for other service a number of Norfolk 
& Western locomotives, and economize operation. The 
two railroads were under me as regional director but were 
not unified in operation as they would be under the pro- 
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posed lease. Each railroad during federal control had its 
own federal manager. The tracks for running the Nor- 
folk & Western trains onto the Virginian were not con- 
venient to head the trains in, made up and ready for 
passage over the Virginian. If the lease is approved, 
appropriate tracks for this purpose will be constructed and 
the operation would be made easy and economical. Also 
the federal manager of the Norfolk & Western did not 
control the movement on the Virginian, which was con- 
trolled by the federal manager of that road. This lack of 
unified control caused a slowing up of the Norfolk & 
Western tonnage trains on the Virginian which would be 
avoided by real unification of operation and control such 
as would be adopted under the proposed lease.” 

Speaking of the supposed advantages of the service of 
more than one railroad to an urban community, Mr. 
Maher added: 


“There doubtless are cases in which bringing in new 
railroad competition is important and helpful. But in 
general my experience has been that the successful 
development of a town or city depends not upon the 
number of carriers but on having at least one effective 
railroad with connections in all important directions. 
Until 1909 Roanoke, Va., was a one-railroad town, but its 
commercial and general development was rapid. So with 
Bluefield, W. Va., which is today and always has been 
a one-railroad town. Each of these cities have developed 
more rapidly than some Virginia cities with from three 
to six railroads. My belief is that this lease will operate 
with advantage to the city of Norfolk, the port of Hamp- 
ton Roads and the cities, towns and rural districts served 
by both roads. 


Future of the Virginian 


“Up to this time the Virginian has been developed only 
as a coal road with most of its tonnage going to tidewater. 
The projectors of the Virginian have continued this policy. 
They have built a low-grade line, capable of a low cost 
haulage, and it was their only chance to increase their 
earnings so as to cover fixed charges and afford dividends. 
In locating this low-grade line they paid little attention to 
reaching towns or cities and gave little or no attention to 
the developments of the territory through which they ran. 
On the other hand, the policy of the Norfolk & Western 
has been one of general development in all directions and 
local development was given special attention. The Nor- 
folk & Western also built or acquired lines not only from 
Hampton Roads to Columbus, but also reaches Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Bristol, on the Tennessee line, and acquired the 
two lines to the south, Roanoke to Winston-Salem and 
Lynchburg to Durham. These, with Shenandoah Valley 
line, Hagerstown to Roanoke, enable the Norfolk & 
Western to handle north and southbound business, traffic 
from the east to the west, the northwest, the southwest 
and the southeast. 

“If the lease of the Virginian is approved by this 
commission this development policy of the Norfolk & 
Western will be extended to the Virginian and every effort 
made to develop business of all kinds originating on or 
destined to any point on the Virginian, and to and from 
the Port of Hampton Roads by that railroad. All of 
which will be in the interest of the public.” 


Other Testimony 


Representatives of the state of Virginia, the city and 
port commission of Norfolk, and the ‘Baltimore & Ohio 
and Chesapeake & Ohio appeared in opposition to the ap- 
plication but it was arranged that a, 30-day recess should 
be taken before the cross-examination of the Norfolk & 
Western and Virginian officers who testified. 









Results of Store Door Delivery in 
England Analyzed 


American railway ofhcers conclude that it should. be 
limited in this country at present 


HILE the widespread practice of store door 
delivery in vogue on the railways of Great 


Britain seems to be adapted to their needs, those 
methods cannot be employed successfully in the United 
States where store door delivery should be limited in the 
beginning to those places where local conditions require 
it and it should be developed gradually in accordance with 
the result of these experiences. On account of the varia- 
tions in demands for cartage service by shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight in the United States, the railways should 
not undertake to equip themselves with vehicles and other 
facilities necessary for this service, but serious considera- 
tion should be given to the employment of the American 
Railway Express Company as the cartage agent. If for 
any reason it is not deemed advisable to employ the ex- 
press company to perform cartage service, responsible 
hauling concerns should be employed. 

The foregoing conclusions are based upon a study made 
by a number of American railway officers of practices in 
Great Britain during the past summer and are contained 
in a report prepared by J. W. Roberts, general superin- 
tendent of transportation, and H. E. Newcomet, general 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania, covering this service 
on the London, Midland & Scottish, The London & North 
Eastern, the Great Western, and the Southern railroads 
of Great Britain. The report was prepared from infor- 
mation collected in an investigation made by G. A. Har- 
wood, vice-president of the New York Central; S. With- 
ington, electrical engineer of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford; C. F. Smith, general superintendent of pas- 
senger transportation of the New York Central; G. J. 
Ray, chief engineer of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western; S. T. Wagner, chief engineer of the Reading, 
Mr. Newcomet and Mr. Roberts, while they were in 
London attending the International Railway Congress. 


The Conclusions of the Committee 


In addition to the conclusions indicated above the com- 
mittee made a number of other observations regarding the 
practicability of store door delivery in this country as 
follows: 

Except to a limited extent in New York and certain 
other of the larger cities of the United States, conditions 
in this country which control or even affect in a large 
measure the operation of railroads in meeting the demands 
of commerce, are radically different from those which con- 
trol operations of the railways of Great Britain. Main- 
tenance of collection and delivery (cartage) service on a 
broad scale by the latter is a necessity, whereas that form 
of service in a limited measure by American railroads is 
at present a necessity as a progressive step—means of 
effecting economies and expediting movements of traffic 
by minimizing congestions on public highways and at 
freight stations through the concentration of traffic and 
by more effective regulation of road vehicles than is pos- 
sible when such service is performed in its entirety by 
various interests. 

Initial operations as well as subsequent steps in the 
development of cartage service should be predicated upon 
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results of a thorough analysis of traffic which would be 
involved, to determine kinds, volume, routings, possible 
consolidations, elimination of cross movements, duplicate 
handling, etc., for the purpose of economy and other ad- 
vantages, without altering the competitive situation as it 
applies to different roads. 

Cartage service should be limited in the beginning to 
the hauling of freight traffic (except perishable) which is 
handled over freight station platforms. 

Delivery limits should be established and zoning of the 
delivery area determined whenever conditions require. 

Such costs of service should be determined as will form 
the basis for an average rate to apply to collection or 
delivery, each of the different railroads involved, within 
designated limits. 

As an ultimate objective a shipper or receiver accepting 
cartage service of a railway should do so on a one hun- 
dred per cent. basis. 

In all places served by more than one station, the 
cartage plan should be developed with the view to reduc- 
ing the number of receiving and delivering operations. 


The Extent of the Service in Great Britain 


In its study of this subject the committee gathered a 
large amount of data regarding the magnitude of the ser- 
vice rendered in Great Britain, the organization which 
has been created to perform it and the method of adminis- 
tering it. Thus it was found that a total of 27,048,639 
tons of freight was handled in the collection and delivery 
service by these roads during the 16 months ending April, 
1925. Of this amount the London, Midland & Scottish 
handled 16,851,479 tons, the London & North Eastern 
4,544,662 tons ; the Great Western 4,053,000 tons and the 
Southern 1,599,518 tons. The total of all traffic handled 
for 1924 by the four roads was 408,777,807 tons. The 
total mileage of these roads is 20,263 miles or 7,534 miles, 
6,722 miles, 3,797 miles and 2,210 miles respectively. 

The freight handled in this service is largely 1. c. L., 
and includes all kinds of commodities. Perishable freight 
is handled in such a manner as to avoid refrigeration ser- 
vice of any kind during cartage. Small consignments and 
individual packages predominate. During an observation 
period at one station which handles 52,000 tons per month, 
the average weight of a consignment did not exceed 350 
Ib. and the average weight per package was less than 90 
lb. The average weight per consignment at 121 stations 
which handled 3,765,721 tons of freight including live- 
stock during the month of August, 1924, was 454 Ib. 

Store door delivery in Great Britain at first did not 
extend beyond the transporting of merchandise from the 
place of business of the consignor to loading stations of 
railways and from rail destination stations to the con- 
signee’s place of business. At the present time it also 
embraces the transportation of merchandise between 
places of business, residences, docks, wharves and private 
sidings as well as between these places and railroad 
stations. This service is rendered at both originating and 
destination stations. It is subject to collection and de- 
livery rates, covering rail and cartage service, or station 
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to station rates in which case it is handled in collection 
and delivery service at an additional charge based on the 
requests of consignors or consignees. 

This cartage service is performed by the railways with 
their own facilities to the extent that consignors and 
consignees desire it. [Exceptions occur when, due to light 
traffic, conditions peculiar to a locality or district, or fre- 
quent fluctuations in the volume of merchandise, advan- 
tages accure from the employment of agents who perform 
the service at agreed rates of compensation. In 1924 
agents handled 6,408,291 tons of freight for the four rail- 
ways which was 23 per cent of the total freight handled by 
the roads under this class of service. On the London, Mid- 
land & Scottish they handled 1,548,777 tons or 12 per 
cent of the road’s total freight tonnage. On the London 
& North Eastern the amount was 3,462,698 tons or 53 per 
cent; on the Great Western, 1,155,000 tons or 37 per 
cent and on the Southern, 241,816 tons or 20 per cent. 


Facilities for This Service Are Extensive 


The facilities for this service on the four roads em- 
brace 18,774 horses, 2,132 road motor trucks, and 32,428 
horse-drawn wagons. In addition there are stables and 
garages with facilities for the proper care of equipment 
besides the freight stations and forces. Besides horse- 
drawn and motor trucks, Fordson tractors are used for 
hauling trailers over comparatively long routes. A few 
steam-operated motor trucks are used for the movement 
of long haul traffic where there is little interference from 
the operation of other vehicles. 


Rates Conform to Law 


The standard freight rates must conform to the require- 
ments of the law, although this law does not name any 
limitations relative to charges for collection and delivery 
service except that they must be reasonable. Rates are 
subject to approval by the Railway Rates Tribunal only 
when they are more than 40 per cent or less than 5 per 
cent below the standard rates. However, exceptional 
rates as well as collection and delivery rates must be filed 
with the Minister of Transport. It is estimated that 
75 per cent of all freight traffic which produces 60 per 
cent of the gross revenues from the transportation of 
freight traffic is subject to the exceptional rates which are 
lower than the standard rates. Railroads have been per- 
mitted to perform collection and delivery service on re- 
quest when the freight traffic to be handled is subject to 
station to station rates. In this case they are allowed to 
asses reasonable charges for the service. 

Collection and delivery rates named by present tariffs 
are not divided between rail and collection and delivery ; 
rail and collection; or rail and delivery. When shippers 
perform the collection and delivery service, allowances are 
made. These vary according to the classes of goods in- 
volved, the distance carted, etc. Collection and delivery 
charges are based on (1) receipts in the nature of earn- 
ings from the transportation of freight traffic, (2) the 
cost of the service, considering the distance the freight 
is hauled and the delay to vehicles caused by the con- 
gestion of the route, (3) the nature of private sidings, 
(4) the exceptions to standard practices, (5) the rates 
charged by competing truck operators. A collection and 
delivery charge in theory is supposed to cover the full 
cost of cartage and all other handling, including loading 
or unloading of road vehicles and incidental clerical 
expenses. 


Velicles Have Specific Assignments 


Vehicles are assigned specifically to each of the two 
classes of commodities but are changed according to the 
fluctuations in the volume of traffic or the demands of 
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emergencies. Movements of road vehicles conform to 
definite schedules and routes which have been established 
on the basis of the results of experiments and surveys 
of traffic receipts and deliveries for long periods of time. 
Motor trucks including steam trucks are assigned to the 
longer routes, to districts where a large volume of traffic 
must be collected or delivered daily and to places where 
the interference from the congestion of street traffic is 
not frequent or serious. Horse-drawn wagons are 
utilized for the shorter hauls, for the more congested 
routes in the larger cities and for the collection and 
delivery service in smaller towns where such service is 
not rendered by local contractors. 

The tour of duty of each road vehicle at the larger 
stations covers a period of eight hours each service day 
except Saturday. However, the time limit is frequently 
extended to a maximum of 12 hours. In such cases the 
drivers and assistants are paid for the excess time on an 
overtime basis which varies according to the part of the 
day the assignment covers. Due to the very limited 
freight delivering and receiving station facilities in many 
of the larger cities, the plan of operation of each requires 
a clean-up of inbound and outbound freight daily. Road 
vehicles start from most of the stations in the large cities 
on their tours during the morning hours and arrive at 
the stations during the late afternoon and evening. Some 
operate at night to handle certain classes of perishable 
merchandise. 

The limits of operation of road vehicles are based on 
distances, the character of traffic, competitive conditions, 
physical or other restrictions and the extent to which 
public highways are utilized. On the London, Midland 
& Scottish records of four weeks in February, 1925, show 
that the average mileage per vehicle other than horse- 
drawn varied between 9 and 22 for electric trucks operat- 
ing out of six stations. It varied from 13 to 29 for steam- 
driven vehicles at four stations and from 10 to 32 for 
gasoline-propelled vehicles at 26 stations. On the London 
& North Eastern the average for electric trucks at one 
station was 14 and for gasoline vehicles it varied between 
11 and 25 for 14 stations. On the Great Western electric 
vehicles averaged 15 miles at one station and gasoline 
trucks 11 to 34 at 13 stations. On the Southern gasoline 
trucks varied between 8 and 31 at 8 stations. 

A closing hour for the stations is adhered to at all 
important points. In the larger cities interested railways 
subscribe to agreements respecting designated closing 
hours. Schedules for road vehicles are so well established 
that shippers accept service when offered. At _ times, 
however, they exercise the right to request changes in 
schedules although these exceptions are exceedingly few. 


Two Men Are Assigned to Each Vehicle 


One man and one boy are assigned to each motor 
truck and horse-drawn wagon. The boy is allowed to 
enter service at the age of 14 as an assistant and after a 
period of time is promoted to driver. Very few employees 
withdraw from this service until they become physically 
disabled or reach the retirement age limit. They become 
very familiar with the routes to which they are assigned 
and maintain a friendly relationship with shippers. 

In practice shippers and receivers, other than those pro- 
vided with private sidings, assist road vehicle drivers in 
the loading and unloading of their traffic. The drivers 
reciprocate by delivering or accepting traffic which is 
destined for places beyond the limits of service intended 
by the rates. Arrangements are made between the rail- 
ways and shippers for whom private sidings have been 
provided which preclude demands for rebates to cover 
expenses other than for cartage service on the basis that 
any expense incurred by shippers or receivers in loading 
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or unloading and in performing clerical labor, etc., which 
would not be required of them if the traffic were handled 
at freight stations is more than offset by the service and 
expense the railways assume in excess of those required 
when the traffic is handled at the carriers’ own freight 
stations. 

The compensation of employees is based largely on a 
fixed rate per week, the amount for drivers being $14.50, 
for motor truck attendants $13.25 and for boys $8.75. A 
bonus also is given each for the daily handling of tonnages 
in excess of certain limits. This plan, which is applied 
in conjunction with the permanency of assignments to 
specific routes, results in an effective solicitation agency 
and safeguard against freight loss and damage. Of the 
claim payments on all traffic which amount to from 0.5 
per cent to 1.2 per cent of the gross revenues, a very small 
part is chargeable to cartage delinquencies. 

The demand for efficiency and low cost in the handling 
of freight at platforms has brought about the use of a 
four-wheeled cart upon which the entire contents of the 
vehicle may be transferred in a short period of time. This 
cart is springless so that whether loaded or empty the 
height remains unaltered. By means of a crane the load 
which is on a flat, may be transferred from the cart to 
the truck or vice versa. It is possible for a truck to enter 
a station with a four-ton load, transfer it to a cart, proceed 
to another cart on which there is a load, transfer it and 
depart within 10 min. from the time of arrival. 

Limited space which precludes expansion of facilities 
at some of the stations has necessitated many unusual 
and unique methods for handling cars and freight. At 
many stations turntables and transfer tables in conjunc- 
tion with capstans are employed for the switching of 
cars in the making up of trains. At one station where 
the tracks and roadway are depressed and the movement 
of cars must be over the tracks of another railway, a 
daily average of 130 loaded cars are received inbound 
and 200 despatched outbound. Cars are switched by 
means of 30 turntables and a number of capstans pro- 
pelled by hydraulic power. Some cars are moved as 
many as 12 times. At other stations electric and hydraulic 
transfer tables are used which slide on rails perpendicular 
to the station tracks. 

As in the United States, the activities of operators of 
privately owned road motor vehicles during the last two 
years on public highways have affected the revenues of 
the railways. With the highway truck a shipper is able 
to handle a complete shipping transaction by dealing with 
one agency only while with the railway it is necessary to 
conduct three separate transactions. Railways must con- 
form to standard station to station rates required by 
law while highway operators are not restricted on charges 
for the transportation of freight, nor are they subject to 
regulations as common carriers. This latter freedom 
from regulation gives them the right to select only such 
traffic as they desire. 


A Petition ‘for an injunetion has been filed in the East St. Clair 
county circuit court at Belleville, Ill., by the Chicago & Alton, 
against the Superior Motor Bus Company to restrain it from ope- 
rating a new line between St. Louis, Mo., and Jacksonville, Ill. The 
bill alleges that fhe ‘bus company is now operating buses between 
Jacksonville and East St. Louis and intermediate points without 
a certificate of convenience and necessity from the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission. It is further alleged that the competition is 
injurious to the railroad company’s business. The Alton has also 
asked for an injunction in the circuit court at Bloomington, IIL, 
to restrain the St. Louis & Chicago Motor Co. from operating 
buses along state route 4 between Chicago and St. Louis, Mo. 
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Nickel Plate Hearing 


Wasuincton, D. C 

HE hearing on the Nickel Plate unification ap- 

plication, before Commissioner Meyer of the 

Interstate Commerce Commission, which was 
begun on April 15, is nearing its close. When an ad- 
journment was taken on October 10 to October 14, H. W. 
Anderson, counsel for the Scott protective committee 
representing the protesting minority stockholders of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, announced that he expected to con- 
clude his presentation perhaps by the end of the week but 
a further postponement was taken until October 19. Mr. 
Anderson has not thus far presented any witnesses of his 
own but has subjected the Nickel Plate witnesses to pro- 
tracted cross-examination and re-cross-examination dur- 
ing which he has brought out a mass of statistical data 
and copies of documents bearing on the financial trans- 
actions involved in the case. He then had the commis- 
sion call as witnesses several officers and directors of the 
companies involved in the proposed unification and was 
expected to follow this with some statistical testimony of 
his own. He also said he would attempt to obtain the 
testimony of J. R. Nutt, president of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland, who has been closely associated 
with the Van Sweringen brothers and who is sometimes 
referred to as “the man higher up.” 

A bill in equity filed by the Scott committee asking that 
officials of the Chesapeake & Ohio be restrained from leas- 
ing the road to the Nickel Plate was dismissed by Judge 
Moncure of the Chancery court at Richmond, Va., on 
October 13, on the ground that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has full jurisdiction in the matter. Counsel 
for the committee announced that they would appeal. 


Questioning of W. J. Harahan, president of the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, was completed on October 9. Most of 
the questions were argumentative, as to facts and reasons 
which actuated him in recommending and voting for the 
acceptance of the Van Sweringen proposal by the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio and as to whether he had given sufficient 
consideration to the rights of the stockholders of the com- 
pany after the Van Sweringens had gained control. He 
was particularly pressed as to why the Nickel Plate stock- 
holders are not required to exchange their stock for that of 
the new company, which is to the treasury of the 
Nickel Plate in consideration of the proposed lease, and 
as to why the Nickel Plate retains its treasury assets when 
those of the Chesapeake & Ohio pass to the new company 
under the lease, but he insisted that these provisions are 
not unfair. 

He was also questioned regarding the declination of the 
directors of the C. & O., in May to increase the dividend 
rate from 4 per cent at the request of many of the stock- 
holders and as to whether the real reason was not a letter 
written by O. P. Van Sweringen saying that any increase 
in the dividends of any of the companies proposed to be 
leased would be regarded as an act of bad faith pending 
the completion of the unification plan. He said the direc- 
tors were justified in not increasing the dividend by all the 
circumstances and would not say whether the Van 
Sweringen letter would prevent an increase in dividend 
regardless of any increase in earnings. Thomas B. Gay, 
of counsel for the C. & O., minority stockholders, took 
the position that the stockholders had been prevented by 
the Van Sweringen control from participating in the in- 
crease in C. & O., surplus. Mr. Harahan said he was 
not familiar with the exact reasons for the transfer of 
Cc. & O., funds to other banks from which the Van 
Sweringens were receiving loans. He denied telling 
Everett Jacobs, a stockholder, that he was not in sympathy 
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with the Van Sweringen plan or that he did not think it 
fair to the C. & O. He said he expected to remain in 
charge of the operation of the C. & O., and Hocking 
Valley and had discussed with Mr. Van Sweringen the 
advisability of preserving the autonomy of the C. & O., 
but that he had not been given any promise of any kind. 
He was also questioned by A. I. Stiles, an intervener, 
and E. C. Bailly, representing stockholders of the Hock- 
ing Valley, who apparently tried to get Mr. Harahan 
to admit that he had shaped his views to conform to 
those of the Van Sweringens. 

Frank H. Alfred, president of the Pere Marquette, 
was questioned briefly regarding his connection with the 
formulation of the unification plan. He had first been 
definitely informed of it at a conference in New York 
attended by many directors of the Pere Marquette, after 
which he had made a report on the proposal and the 
directors had appointed a special committee to investigate 
the matter. According to previous testimony this commit- 
tee was able to obtain better terms for the Pere Marquette 
stockholders than had originally been offered. He identi- 
fied a copy of his report and a set of statistical statements 
which he had prepared to show the effect of the plan 
on the Pere Marquette. He then told of his participation 
in conferences as to the joint use of facilities, but declined 
to be led into any criticism of the estimates of savings 
‘in expenses that had been made by J. J. Bernet, president 
of the Nickel Plate. Asked whether he would have sold 
government bonds held by this company to put the funds 
in banks at 2 per cent he said he would prefer to keep 
the money in government securities until it was needed. 

H. W. Anderson, of counsel for the protestants, had 
asked for the testimony of F. D. Underwood, president 
of the Erie, but announced that as Mr. Underwood was 
not well he would not insist on his appearance unless it 
seemed necessary later. 

W. J. Louderback, a director of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, testified that he had considered the plan purely 
from the standpoint of an investor in the C. & O., and 
had offered the resolution for the adoption of the plan. 
Otto Miller, of Cleveland, a director in the Nickel Plate 
and the C. & O., was questioned regarding the real estate 
transactions in connection with the Cleveland terminal, 
from which the Van Sweringens are expected to make 
some large profits from the air rights, after allowing the 
terminal company an easement over lands they had ac- 
quired, at approximately the cost of the lands. Mr. 
Miller said, as Mr. Van Sweringen had previously testi- 
fied, that the Van Sweringens had assembled the property 
over a period of years, after they had originally bought 
it for a traction terminal, and that it had become much 
more valuable than its original cost. 

Commissioner Meyer asked the witness about the allega- 
tion that “the railroad enterprise had been devised to 
rescue a failing real estate enterprise.” Mr. Miller said 
this is not true and that there was no connection between 
the two except that the Van Sweringens’ purchases of real 
estate had led to their becoming interested in the Nickel 
Plate. When Mr. Anderson referred to the Nickel Plate’s 
liability as a joint and several obligor in connection with 
the Cleveland Union Terminals Company bond issue of 
$60,000,000 he said that the Nickel Plate’s interest in 
it is only 7 per cent and that he was not going to worry 
about the liability as long as the New York Central is 
also a guarantor. He said he had studied the proposed 
merger from the public standpoint as well as that of the 
investors and that he thought the roads would “make a 
nice group” while the total capitalization would be re- 
duced. When Mr. Anderson asked if the total dividends 
and fixed charges would not be increased he assented but 
said that they would be earned and that that was in 
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accordance with the theory of consolidation. It is in the 
public interest, he said, to have the Erie, which is in 
bad condition and paying no dividends, put into a system 
where it can be better operated and made to pay some- 
thing to the stockholders. 

Mr. Miller said that the various boards when they 
finally voted to accept the plan had before them no 
figures regarding the comparative earnings of the roads 
except the 18 months figures printed with the Van Swer- 
ingen proposal. 

Mr. Miller described in detail the purchase of the 
stock of the Calumet & Chicago Canal & Dock Company 
by he Van Sweringen interests and the sale of part of its 
lands in Chicago to the Nickel Plate, from which, counsel 
for the protestants have sought to show, the Van Swer- 
ingens made a profit at the expense of the railroad. He 
said Mr. Bernet had long tried to purchase some of this 
land for a yard at Chicago and the Calumet company had 
asked $4,000 an acre. As this was deemed too high the 
Van Sweringen interests acquired about 90 per cent of 
the stock of the Calumet company and then sold 431 
acres to the Nickel plate at $2,750 an acre, after an in- 
dependent appraisal. They also sold some other land out 
of the total of 1,898 acres, and had left a large part of it 
at a low cost. Mr. Miller said that the net cost of the 
property to the Van Sweringen itnerests was $2,805 an 
acre but that the value of the remaining lands is less 
than that acquired by the Nickel Plate. He defended the 
transaction as a good one for the Nickel Plate, which he 
said did not need all the land and ought not to have gone 
into the real estate business by purchasing the Calumet 
company itself. 

C. L. Bradley, vice-president of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, and a director of the Nickel Plate and 
Chesapeake & Ohio, said he knew of no particular reason 
for the different treatment of the two roads resulting 
from the provision that stock of the proposed new Nickel 
Plate company is to go into the treasury of the old Nickel 
Plate company instead of being exchanged for the hold- 
ings of the individual stockholders but said he did not 
see that it made any particular difference. Mr. Anderson 
then questioned him to show that the present control of 
the Nickel Plate is in the Vaness company, and that it 
will also control the new company, that there are only 
four stockholders of the Vaness company, O. P. and M. 
J. Van Sweringen, Mr. Bradley and J. R. Nutt, president 
of the Union Trust Company. The stock of the Vaness 
company, Mr. Bradley said, is deposited with the Union 
Trust Company under a trust agreement, the four men 
mentioned being the managing trustees under a trust 
agreement to run for 21 years after the death of the last of 
the original trustees, with a provision for the election of a 
new trustee in case of the death or inability of any two 
of the trustees. Mr. Van Sweringen had previously testi- 
fied to the existence of this trust agreement, which he said 
had been made to protect the situation because both he 
and his brother were without heirs. W. A. Colston, 
counsel for the Nickel Plate, had stated that Mr. Nutt 
was traveling in the west and could not be reached to 
testify in this proceeding. Mr. Anderson asked Mr. 
Bradley for the name of Mr. Nutt’s secretary and said 
he would make an effort to locate Mr. Nutt so that he 
might be called on to testify if possible before the hearings 
are closed. 

When the hearing was adjourned on October 10 to 
October 13 Mr. Anderson said he expected to conclude 
the presentation for the Scott committee by the end of 
the week and Commissioner Meyer asked that both sides 
then give an estimate of the time desired for argument. 
Mr. Bailly said he had some witnesses to present for the 
Hocking Valley. 
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Looking East from the West Fourth Street Bridge Showing the Material Track Laid Across 


Channel Is Seen in the Left Background 





the Bridge from the Shovel Cut at the Right—the Old River 


Rail Terminals Rebuilt at Pueblo 


Properties of Denver & Rio Grande Western reconstructed 
to make room for large flood prevention channel 


By O. L. Hoebel 


Formerly Railway Engineer, Morgan Engineering Co., at Pueblo, Colo. 


N June 3, 1921, when a flood in the Arkansas 
river wrought such fearful havoc at Pueblo, Colo., 
the railroads were among the principal losers of 

It is not surprising, 


property in the devastated area. 











Gap in the Retarding Dam West of Pueblo for the Double- 
Track Line of the Denver & Rio Grande Western 


therefore, that the project for flood control work at 
Pueblo, which is now nearing completion, should em- 
brace extensive changes in the physical layout of the 
railroad terminals in that city, and that the railway re- 
construction should be definitely linked with the building 
of the channel, levee and other features of the flood pro- 
tection plan. 

The Arkansas river passes through Pueblo from the 
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northwest to the southeast in the center of a low flat val- 
ley approximately one-half mile wide. The southwest side 
of this valley terminates abruptly in a rock bluff forming 
the edge of a mesa, but on the northeast there is no 
definite border to the valley as the ground slopes upward 
on a gradual incline to form a low hill on which a con- 














A Reinforced Concrete Retaining Wall Was Built to Retain 
the Slope of the Levee Next to the Roundhouse 


siderable portion of the city has been built. The river 
valley itself also embraces a considerable portion of the 
city’s built up section and has also been subjected to an 
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intensive railway development and it was the flooding of 
this valley with 15 ft. or more of water moving at a ter- 
rific velocity which resulted in the principal destruction 
of property and loss of life in June, 1921. 


A Complex Railway Development 


The occupancy of this valley by the railroads may be 
outlined briefly as follows: The Atchison, Topeka & 
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northeast of and parallel to the Denver & Rio Grande de- 
velopment. Trains of the Rio Grande were afforded 
direct access to the union station tracks, but in order for 
the trains of the Santa Fe and the Missouri Pacific to 
reach them it was necessary that these roads construct 
loop lines connecting the east and west ends of the union 
station tracks with their own properties. 

Other lines entering the city of Pueblo include the 








West End of the Pueblo Terminals 


Santa Fe has a main line and yards located parallel with 
the river along the foot of the hill at the northeast side of 
the valley, the line extending northward to Denver and 
eastward to La Junta. The Missouri Pacific’s line, termi- 
nating in Pueblo, enters the city from the east with yards 
and terminals on the southwest bank of the river. The 
Denver & Rio Grande has three lines entering the city— 
from Salida on the west, Trinidad on the south and 
Denver on the north. The principal terminal develop- 
ment of this road comprised main lines and yards along 


Colorado & Southern and a minor line known as the Colo- 
rado & Kansas. 


Locate New River Channel Through Railway Yards 


An exhaustive study of the problem of avoiding a re- 
currence of the disaster at Pueblo through control of 
flood waters led to the development of plans for a small 
retention dam about six miles above the city and the con- 
struction of a new channel for the river through the city 
along the base of the bluff on the southwest side of the 








Looking Northeast Toward the Denver & Rio Grande Western Engine Terminal. The Coaling Station in the Center of the 
View Was Built to Replace the One at the Left Which Had to Be Removed to Make Way for the Channel 


the base of the bluff forming a connection between the 
Denver and the Trinidad lines with a connection to the 
Denver line by means of a development perpendicular to 
the bluff layout which included an engine terminal and 
what is known as the Walker yard. The Denver line en- 
tailed a bridge across the river and grade crossings with 
the Missouri Pacific and Santa Fe lines. 

The layout was further complicated by the union depot 
property comprising station buildings and tracks lying just 


valley, the channel being bordered on the side away from 
the bluff by a levee of suitable height. As the location 
selected for this channel was coincident with the most 
intensive terminal development of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western in the city, the property of that company 
was affected more than that of any other road and required 
extensive relocation and reconstruction. It entailed the 
relocation of its main line from the union depot to a point 
2.6 miles west and from the union depot to Rush street 
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on the Trinidad branch. In addition, all of its yards were 
removed or rendered useless as switching yards. 

These yards consisted of five scattered units that had 
grown gradually without a definite design as a whole and 
consequently were inefficient and expensive to operate. A 
description of the different units follows: The “Walker” 
yard, located north and east of the*roundhouse, consisted 
of coach repair, storage and switching tracks. The coach 
and repair tracks had a capacity of 185 cars and the 
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The “South” yard was located south and west of the 
roundhouse and consisted of two tracks on the north and 
five on the south side of the main line of the Trinidad 
branch, varying in capacity from 22 to 30 cars each. It 
was used for classifying southbound trains. The extreme 
south track with a connecting track in the “depot” yard 
had a capacity of 58 cars and was used for a departure 
track. The total capacity of this yard, not including the 
main lines, was 214 cars. 

The “Depot”’ yard, located opposite the union depot, was 
used as a receiving yard for trains from the north and as 
a classification yard for westbound trains. The tracks 
were of varying length, holding from 60 to 54 cars each 
and the total capacity, not including the main line, was 
450 cars. 

The ‘“‘New” yard, located just west of the depot yard, 
was used as a receiving yard for trains from the west and 
to classify northbound trains not handled in the Walker 
yard. It hada capacity of 346 cars with tracks of varying 
lengths holding from 11 to 40 cars each. 

The ice house yard, located west of West Fourth street, 
consisted of icehouse tracks, a diversion track and four 
tracks of 75 cars capacity each, used as a storage, receiving 
and departure yard. 

To make room for the new channel and levees the yards 
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How the Railway Terminals at Pueblo Were Reconstructed to Make Room for the New River Channel—New Construction 
in Heavy Lines, Old Tracks Retained in Light Lines, Old Track Removed in Light Dotted Lines 


storage and switching yard tracks a capacity of 700 cars, 
making a total of 885 cars. Practically all trains from the 
south were received and classified in this yard. On account 
of heavy grades and sharp curves at the south end most 
of the switching was done at the north end where it was 
necessary to cross the Missouri Pacific track and use a 
main line track as a switching lead. This condition, to- 
gether with the limited lengths of the tracks, made it an 
awkward yard to operate. This yard is the only one that 
is not entirely removed, it being necessary to remove the 
south end only, leaving stub tracks with connections to 
the north. It is no longer used as a switching yard, the 
tracks formerly used for this purpose being used as repair 
tracks. 


described above have been eliminated and all switching 
facilities of the Denver & Rio Grande Western were com- 
bined in one large yard located north of the new channel 
and extending from the union depot to approximately the 
former Dry creek crossing on the Canon City branch of 
the Santa Fe. This location offers a better opportunity 
for future expansion than would have been possible under 
the former arrangement. 

Most of the traffic enters and leaves the yard at the east 
end. This includes north and southbound freight trains, 
Missouri Pacific transfer movements and all engine move- 
ments to and from the roundhouse, as against west freight 
movements alone at the west end. For this reason it was 
thought desirable to confine the switching to the west end 
















of the yard as the grade also facilitated switching from this 
direction. 

The east yard entrance consists of an eastbound and a 
westbound track and an extra track for switch engine 
movements between the yard and the roundhouse. The 
west yard entrance consists of an eastbound and a west- 
bound track and an extra track connecting the switching 
yard with the layout yard provided west of Dry creek. 

The west end of the yard, from Dry creek through the 
classification yard, is on a 0.5 per cent descending grade, 
an incline on which a car will maintain motion without 
being pushed into place by a switch engine. — It is esti- 
mated that the average time for switching a train is 30 
min., and that a switch engine with one crew on each of 
the two drill tracks will classify and make up all trains 
during the periods of heaviest business. In addition to this 
a crew is required at the west end to handle Santa Fe 
transfer and freighthouse switching and to switch cabooses 
off of trains from the west and place them in the caboose 
yard and to place cabooses in departing trains for the 
north and south. Except in rush seasons this engine 
should handle the icehouse switching. Another switch 
crew is necessary at the east end to handle cabooses from 
the north and south arriving trains to the caboose yard 
and from the yard to westbound trains, also to handle 
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located with respect to the city and are more accéssible 
from the railroad yards as the necessity of switching 
across the end of the passenger yard is eliminated. A 
modern 16,000-ton frame icehouse was built to take the 
place of the old one. (This new icehouse has since been 
destroyed by fire.) 

It was not necessary to relocate the roundhouse but a 
new east entrance was required to accommodate the re- 
located approach tracks which in turn necessitated the con- 
struction of a new coaling station, water columns, ash 
handling plants, wheel house and miscellaneous small 
buildings. The bridge and building yard was also moved 
and new buildings for storage provided. It was also 
necessary to build a concrete retaining wall adjacent to the 
south side of the roundhouse to keep the north slope of 
the levee from bearing against the roundhouse walls. The 
wall is of reinforced concrete of the counterfort type. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s “loop line’ was 
changed in alinement to connect with the relocated west 
end of the union depot yard, which was curved away from 
the new channel to avoid rock excavation on the bluff side 
and to gain length for the depot tracks and also greater 
length for the Rio Grande yard tracks. There were three 
Santa Fe tracks on the loop line—a main track, a layout 
track and a transfer track. These tracks were replaced by 
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Reinforcing Details of the Through Girders in the Dry Creek Bridge 


Missouri Pacific transfer and bad order cars to the repair 
yard. 

The above requirements amount to 12 or 14 switching 
crews daily as against 20 or 22 crews required under the 
former conditions. 

The capacity of the new yard is as follows: 





North and south receiving ................ 8 tracks 640 cars 
Re eee ae 4 “3 320 “ 
Classification through business ............. 12 3 300 “ 
Classification exchange and local ............ 8 = 290 “ 
North and south departure ................. 2 = 400 “ 
WE GENEID bvecctarcccvnsvinancees 3 Ki 240 “ 
SD ong cnnndsesatenasdusebeks Kusewennes 3 ws ao “ 
WE -eubGucadGideeansawses oewenaaues 43 “ 2250 “ 


Other Changes Required 


The relocation of the main line ‘west adds 1,566 ft. of 
distance and 3 deg. of curvature. A much better line 
could have been had by locating it approximately parallel 
to the Canon City branch of the Santa Fe. This would 
have necessitated the construction of a longer line at some- 
what greater cost, which under usual conditions would 
have been justified. The officers of the conservancy dis- 
trict, however, maintained that the disadvantages in the 
line as built were more than compensated for in other 
ways. 

The relocation of the main line from the depot east to a 
point across the new channel on the Trinidad branch is on 
slightly improved grades and alinement. The local freight- 
house and yards relocated near the union depot are better 





two tracks—a main line freight and a main line passenger 
track. The need for the transfer track was eliminated by 
the construction of the new transfer yard which also takes 
the place of the two interchange tracks formerly located 
within the loop. : 

The new plan was so designed as to permit the Santa 
Fe to construct a passenger line from the union depot to 
Canon Junction, located north of and approximately 
parallel to the new Rio Grande yard. The future con- 
struction of this line will make it possible to discontinue 
the use of the loop line and main line through the Santa 
Fe freight yards for passenger traffic, provide a shorter 
line and eliminate passenger trains from street crossings. 
These changes will be decidedly advantageous to the city 
as well as to the railway. ; 

On the Canon City branch the Santa Fe line was shifted 
for a distance of about 2,700 ft. west from Dry creek to 
provide space for the Rio Grande tracks between it and 
the north side water works settling basins. The channel 
change eliminated the need of two single track Santa Fe 
railway bridges over the old channel and in the case of 
the loop line bridge allowed for a grade reduction. 

The Missouri Pacific loop line was changed slightly in 
alinement to connect with the relocated west end of the 
union depot grade. There were two Missouri Pacific 
tracks on the loop—a main line track and a transfer track. 
This transfer track, together with the interchange tracks 
formerly within the loop, are replaced in the new transfer 
yard. The channel change eliminated the need of a single 
track Missouri Pacific railway bridge over the old chan- 
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nel. The west end of the union depot passenger yard 
was curved to the north to save rock excavation. This 
was compensated for by an increase in track lengths. 
The Colorado-Kansas line was relocated to the north of 
the new Denver & Rio Grande Western yards from a 
point near the new transfer yard to Canon Junction. 


Several New Bridges Were Built 


In addition to the street viaducts crossing railroad 
tracks and miscellaneous small bridges and culverts the 











Looking East Along the Site of the New Channel. D. & R. G. 
Engine Terminal in the Background Beyond the Viaducts 


project called for three railroad bridges of considerable 
size. One above the town on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western comprises four 100-ft. spans of double-track 
through plate girders on concrete foundations. Another 
across the new channel on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western’s Trinidad branch is a double-track bridge of 
two, 180-ft. spans on concrete foundations. This bridge 
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sufficient capacity. This. would have greatly increased 
the railroad embankment quantities and would also have 
presented a difficult problem in the way of grades 
through the new Denver & Rio Grande Western yards. 
It was therefore decided to build a bridge in the form of 
a trough through the levees, the outer girders of which 
connect with the levees on either side of the stream, form- 
ing a retarding basin in which the water will impound to 
a head sufficient to increase the velocity of the flow 
through the bridge opening and thus develop the required 
capacity. 


A Complex Construction Program 


The development of a construction program imposed 
several difficult problems. The grading plan provided for 
the use of the material excavated from the new river 
channel in making the fill for the yard and the levees, 
but the excavation of the channel in the area occupied by 
the old Denver & Rio Grande Western yard could not 
proceed until new yard tracks were constructed to take 
the place of the old tracks removed on the site of the 
channel. This made it necessary to proceed first with the 
channel excavation from such parts of the new channel 
as were not occupied by existing tracks. As the material 
from channel excavation above West Fourth street and 
below the Walker yard was required for levee construc- 
tion, that to be used for railroad embankments was limited 
to the area between West Fourth street and Union avenue, 
where it was available on the bluff side. This material, 
which was principally shale was excavated with a steam 
shovel. 

Another problem was to transport this material to the 
new yard without interference with the operation of the 
D. & R. G. W. main tracks and yard, which lay between 
the channel and the new yard. This was solved by sup- 
porting a narrow-gage track against the side of the bluff 
to connect the shovel cut with the south end of the West 
Fourth street bridge so that this bridge could be used by 
the material trains to cross over the railway tracks in mak- 
ing the trips to and from the yard. 

The grading program was further complicated because 
the river traversed the site of the new yards, crossing it 














The Reinforced Concrete Through Girder Bridge Across Dry Creek 


is on a 42-deg. skew and a 1.42 per cent. grade. The third 
railroad bridge is the one at Dry creek and is a four- 
track reinforced concrete bridge ot five, 40-ft. spans. 

This is an unusual structure in that it forms a retard- 
ing dam for Dry creek flood waters in addition to sup- 
porting the railroad tracks—three of the Rio Grande and 
one of the Santa Fe. With the usual type of bridge it 
would have been necessary to elevate the railroad grade 
about seven feet at this point to provide a waterway of 





diagonally at three different places. This situation was 
taken care of by bridging the lower crossing with pile 
structures that supported all new tracks and by filling the 
upper two crossings after diverting the river through a 
partially completed channel above West Fourth street. 
This, however, could not be done until October when the 
danger of high water had passed. As a considerable part 
of the railroad yard embankment which aggregated 
400,000 cu. yd. was placed in river crossings, it was neces- 























sary to complete this fill as well as the track laying and 
ballasting between October and the following March, 
when the new yard was put into service. This required 
that most of the ballasting be done in winter months, 
working two and sometimes three shifts, and as the avail- 
able ballast was wet gravel the cost of doing this work 
was necessarily high. 

The old union depot yard and loop line tracks interfered 
with the completion of the east end of the new yard. To 
make the yard available for use before moving these 
tracks, a temporary ladder and main line connection to 
the east and south, also temporary connections to the old 
local freighthouse, were built and the yard put into use. 
This permitted the removal of enough of the old tracks so 
that the channel excavation and levee construction could 
be continued without interruption. 

With the traffic moved to the new yard, the completion 
of the local freighthouse and yard and alterations to the 
Walker yard, engine terminal, union depot yard, loop 
line and main line south were next carried out. This re- 
leased the remaining area required for channel excavation. 

The total cost of the entire project was $4,500,000, half 
of which is being paid through general taxation by the 
city and county. The other half of the cost was assessed 
against the property directly benefited which was that in- 
cluded within the wetted area during the flood of June 3, 
1921. To determine the amount of the benefits to each 
piece of property a complete valuation of all railroad 
property and public utilities as well as an appraisal of 
private property was necessary. All the work was done 
by the Pueblo Conservancy District, which was formed for 
this particular undertaking under the Conservancy act of 
the State of Colorado. The officers of the district con- 
sisted of three directors: Charles W. Lee, chairman, H. 
G. Nuckolls, and E. W. Raber, who were local men serv- 
ing without pay and who kept in close touch with all 
developments of the project. Edward Spruill was secre- 
tary of the board. All legal matters were handled by the 
firm of Rose and Kelly. The Morgan Engineering Com- 
pany were the engineers. Herbert Crocker of Denver 
was consulting engineer on bridges and the author was in 
charge of the railroad work. Platt Rogers, Pueblo, Colo., 
had contracts for the principal railroad work. 


Transportation Problems 
Discussed in Chicago 


HE Illinois Chamber of Commerce held a Trans- 

portation Conference at the Hotel Morrison, Chi- 

cago, on October 9, at which addresses were made 
by E. B. Leigh, president of the Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Company, on The Economic Relations of our Rail- 
roads to Industry; S. A. Thompson, president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, on The Railroads and 
The Farmer, and Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Rail- 
way Age, whose subject was “Is the Railroad Problem 
Solved ?” 

Mr. Leigh attributed the development of the country, 
of its agriculture, of its industries, and of its commerce, 
to the railroads and condemned the seeming lack of in- 
clination or ability to visualize either the importance of 
the railroad as a vital factor in our daily economic and 
social life or the disastrous results that would inevitably 
attend any serious or prolonged cessation of its function- 
ing. In dealing with freight rates he said that “A given 
rate may be thoroughly appraised as either high or low 
only when compared with existing price levels generally. 
It is not a matter of any definite figure but merely a ques- 
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tion of the figure that will produce a fair return. A much 
more important feature of a freight rate lies in its being 
equitable, considering all users on a parity. Viewed from 
that standpoint only such rates as might be discrimina- 
tory as between shippers could be in any sense unfair. 
The effect of an increased freight rate is greatly exag- 
gerated in most instances. It is more often the result of 
a long habit of thought rather than the result of an 
economic disadvantage.” 

Mr. Thompson stated the farmer’s view of the rela- 
tions between transportation and agriculture to be that 
“Nothing but a prosperous, stable and developing agri- 
culture will serve as a basis of permanent prosperity for 
the western railroads. The railroads of the west will be 
sound and prosperous just to the degree that farming in 
these districts is prosperous. Farmers on the whole are 
friendly to the railroads but the farmer is now thoroughly 
awake to the fact that he must compete with the world 
and see his home markets governed by prices established 
by the labor of peasants abroad. A prosperous agricul- 
ture will do more to rebuild railroads than increased 
freight rates.” 

Mr. Dunn considered railroad consolidation. He said 
that “The American people still have a serious railroad 
problem on their hands after 20 years of strict govern- 
ment regulation because they have persistently refused to 
carry out any consistent policy of regulation. The com- 
plete reversal within the last five years in the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward consolidation and the failure of 
the {nterstate Commerce Commission to so fix rates as 
to let the railways earn the fair return required by the 
Transportation Act, are striking examples of the way in 
which the government has constantly changed the rules 
of the railroad game and has failed to carry out the rules 
laid down by itself with the result of keeping the railroad 
problem unsolved and a menace to the country’s welfare. 

“The advocacy of compulsory consolidation legislation 
is necessarily based upon the assumption that the govern- 
ment officers who would apply the compulsion would be 
better judges than railway men of what consolidations 
should be made. In view of the fact that government 
officers for years tried to prevent all consolidations, how 
can it reasonably be assumed that government officers 
would now know better than railway officers just how the 
railways should be consolidated in order to secure the best 
management. 

“Another assumption upon which this scheme for com- 
pulsory consolidation is based is that a few huge systems 
could and would be more economically operated than even 
our present larger systems and that in consequence great 
savings would be effected which would not only make 
unnecessary advances in rates on the western roads, for 
example, but would make possible large reductions of 
rates. This argument for consolidations is now con- 
stantly appearing in the discussions of the railroads ques- 

tioned by certain public men. But where is the evidence 
that the consolidation of the railways into a few systems 
would have this result? None is advanced and as a mat- 
ter of fact none can be advanced. 

“The only safe policy for the nation is for the Trans- 
portation Act to be so modified as to authorize the rail- 
roads voluntarily to work out proposed consolidations 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
empowered to approve or reject upon such conditions as 
it may regard as in the public interest. The railroad 
problem will not be permanently solved under private 
management without a consistent policy of regulation 
based on sound economic principles. Compulsory con- 
solidations would be wholly inconsistent with the past 
policy of the nation in dealing with railroad and other 
business affairs.” 
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Regulating Commissioners Meet 


Thirty-Seventh annual convention National Association of 


Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 


HE thirty-seventh annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners was begun at the Hotel Mayflower, 
Washington, on October 13 and was to continue its ses- 
sions until October 16, the action of the association as 
expressed in resolutions being scheduled for the last day 
of the program. Members or officials of the commissions 
of 38 states were in attendance and all of the mem- 
bers as well as the heads of the major bureaus of the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission were present during at 
least part of the sessions. The address of welcome was 
given by Col. J. Franklin Bell, chairman of the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, and the 
usual address on behalf of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Chairman Clyde B. Aitchison. 

There was also an address on October 14 by Secretary 
Herbert Hoover of the United States Department of 
Commerce. 


President Ainey’s Address 


W. D. B. Ainey, of the Pennsylvania commission, pre- 
sided and in his annual address as president of the Asso- 
ciation discussed some of the principal problems before 
the state and federal regulating commissions in part as 
follows: 


Let it at all times be kept in mind that the service, which the 
public requires, is rendered not by regulatory agency, but by the 
utility companies, and, in order that service may be maintained at 
the high standard which the public requires, we should not per- 
mit these utilities to divest themselves of that managerial respon- 
sibility and duty of initiative without which adequate service can. 
not be obtained. There is, therefore, a line of demarcation be- 
tween the duties and responsibilities of the regulatory bodies, and 
the managerial judgment which we must insist upon shall be con- 
tinued to be exercised by public service corporations. It may be 
that in certain cases the line of demarcation is not clear, but adher- 
ing to the line as closely as we can, we may be assured that regu- 
lation on the one side, and management properly exercised on the 
other, will enable the public to receive that full measure of adequate 
service at reasonable charges, for which both regulation and man- 
agement are permitted to have their being. 


The Purpose of Valuation 


We are concerned here chiefly with the part of the regulatory 
agencies, and among the questions which have engaged their seri- 
ous attention has been the large expense which has attended the 
valuation of utility property in rate proceedings, an expense which 
falls upon the utility companies, falls upon the ratepayers, and 
falls upon the public service commissions. The commissions are 
rarely furnished with adequate funds to assume properly and fully 
the burdens of valuation; with respect to most of the states, the 
commissions would exhaust their entire annual appropriations in 
the conduct of one large valuation case if the financial burden was 
thrust upon them. I suggest for your serious consideration, that 
valuation is not an essential prerequisite of rate determination. In 
the light of all the authorities which my examination has disclosed, 
[ have reached the conclusion that the proper place for valuation, so 
far as rate determinations are concerned, is a matter of defense 
which utility companies may set up as marking the boundaries be- 
vond which utility commissioners cannot go in rate determina- 
tion without subjecting the company property to confiscation. If, 


therefore, valuation of the physical property of utilities shall .be 
relegated to a place of defense, and received primarily for the pur- 
pose of prescribing the border line of confiscation (putting a boun- 
dary beyond which commissions may not go), may not their im- 
portance and use be materially lessened and minimized by engineer- 
ing and valuation witnesses? 

Another observation relative to valuation may not be amiss. I 
refer to the lack of uniformity in concept and meaning of many of 
the economic terms employed. There is no unanimity among these 
experts as to the factors which constitute “original cost,” “going 
concern value,” or “going value,” and there is definite disagreement 
as to the function of and, hence, basis for computing depreciation, 
both accrued and annual, some advocating actual investment as a 
base, and others present value. Somewhere along the line a clear- 
ing house for the standardization of the economic terms is required, 
and particularly before these “economic” terms are converted and 
frozen into “legal” terms by judicial decision. 

It may be that appropriate committees of this association and 
of the American Bar Association can find some proper means 
whereby economic terms may be standardized as to their use and 
application by regulatory bodies and brought into definitive har- 
mony with judicial judgment and expression. 


The Threatening Spectre of Compulsory Consolidation 


The threatening spectre of compulsory railroad consolidation still 
hangs suspended in the federal law. Despite the best efforts of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make progress with the con- 
gressional mandate, about the only result has been to demonstrate 
the unworkableness of the law, and to precipitate a stalemate and 
effectually postpone any consolidations, voluntary or otherwise. 
The outlines of the staggering task have been brought into full re- 
lief by the hearings before the commission, and it is not too much 
to assume that even the most vigorous proponents of the plan have 
come to realize its futility. It is not my purpose to set down here 
the many objections to mandatory mergers of railroad properties. 
Railroad consolidations are not a panacea for the ills that beset 
transportation. If it is a matter of relief for so-called “weak sis- 
ters” there is a much more direct and practicable method. Legal 
approval for voluntary mergers, fashioned on sound economic lines 
and far-sighted business judgment, would be proper and desirable, 
and the law should be amended to so provide, with the necessary 
provision for the preservation for future use of the vast amount of 
data already accumulated by the I. C. C. 


Chairman Aijtchison’s Address 


Chairman Aitchison outlined the history and develop- 
nent of transportation in the United States and concluded 
as follows: 

The process goes on. The turnpike displaced the pack train and 
arter; the railroad displaced the canal boat, the inland steamer, 
and the plank road. The electric railway threatened the short-haul 
business of the railroad, and in turn has been seriously threatened 
by gas-propelled vehicles, large and small, operating on the pikes 
and highways of to-day. New forms of power and new modes of 
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applying power have renewed transportation on the seas, through 
canals such as were not possible a century ago, or upon highways 
which extend everywhere, and surpass any turnpike of former 
days. We carry freight and passengers through the air. The rail- 
road displaced its less efficient rivals; but now its field of service 
has been invaded by improved forms of service afforded by its an- 
cient competitors, and.the financial stability of the railroad has been 
impaired. It has been forced to yield to its rivals certain territory 
and certain forms of business; or else has had to follow the pre- 
cedents of a century ago, by combining its own particular forms of 
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service with those given by its rivals. Railroads now operate ocean 
and river steamships and canals, and use the public highways and 
streets for motor buses and trucks as auxiliary to o1 substitutes 
for their regular forms of railroad service. Instead of the rail- 
road’s station marking the beginning and end of its common car- 
rier service, the farm, the factory, the store, and the residence may 
soon be reached directly. 

The technique of railroad operation has changed, and will change. 
What form of motive power will the near future require? With 
rising costs of coal and with current demands for haulage, we may 
doubt whether the railroads will continue to carry 5 percent. of 
their total tonnage as mere fuel for themselves. Already fuel oil 
has displaced coal to a considerable extent. Will the superpower 
projects result in the conversion of the coal into electric power at 
the mine’s mouth, and free for other uses a most considerable frac- 
tion of the equipment and tractive power of the rail system? What 
is the future of the Diesel engine? We may not say it will not 
largely supplant many of the reciprocating steam locomotives. 

We see around us the processes of absorptions, and the strength- 
ening of systems, and the passing of the hopeless lines. Will there 
be further steps along this course? May we expect competitive 
and economic forces will compel the highway carriers and the air- 
way carriers to form in huge, powerful systems, able by their 
financial backing and powerful organization, to meet the great rail 
systems in equal battle? Or will the highways, the seas, and the 
air in the end come under the domination of great systems operat- 
ing in each medium? These are questions, and not conjectures. 


The March of Progress 


These considerations have vital practical application to present 
problems. They point to two thoughts, each of which is basic. The 
march of progress is inexorable; those things and ways which are 
economically sound and best, and those which are just and right 
must and will in the end prevail, no matter what artificial obstacles 
are interposed, or subventions given the unfit. Progress commer- 
cially expressed in economy, is ruthless; it destroys the unfit with- 
out mercy or outward signs of regret. The penalty for misplaced 
judgment is, in the ultimate, elimination. The wise course to be 
shaped is that which will minimize the losses and expedite the in- 
evitable result. To make the transition simple and economical is 
a task for statesmen and administrators which it is the high priv- 
ilege and function of those here gathered to assist to the utmost 
possible. The immediate costs of progress are akin to a tax. 
Government can have few more important domestic functions than 
to endeavor to spread these costs equitably where they should be 
borne. If unrestricted competition, war to extinction, and the law 
of the jungle prevail, the strong and ruthless will cast these bur- 
dens upon the weak and the defenseless as far as they can do so 
directly. In a well co-ordinated and comprehensive plan, this op- 


Report of Committee 


Ernest I. Lewis, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, chairman of the new Committee on Public Relations 
appointed at the last annual convention, presented a report 
giving a general survey of the subject, which had been 
assigned to the committee without definition or limitation. 
In dealing with one phase of the subject the report sug- 
gested the application to the field of rates of the principles 
of co-operation between carriers and shippers in matters 
relating to service which has been manifested by the cre- 
ation of regional shippers’ advisory committees. Some 
extracts from the report follow: 


There have been certain developments which lead to the obser- 
vation that the best form of government is that which is called 
upon to exercise its powers least; that is to say, government which 
imparts ideals and that creates conditions for that understanding 
which leads to voluntary action. This suggests the observation that 
the effectiveness of regulation and of regulatory bodies might well 
come to be measured by minimum rather than maximum volume 
of litigation and direct exercise of power and by the measure of 
fair dealing, good service and good will that prevails. 


Lack of Complaints to Commissions 


An illustration, national in scope, will suffice. Nothing has 
strained public relations more severely than so-called car short- 
age. It creates the ground for bitter arraignment of the carriers 
for loss of profit by shippers, and similar arraignment for high and 
extortionate prices for consumers. It furnishes a vast amount of 
troublesome ammunition for those who challenge the effectiveness 
of the carriers and regulatory bodies. In a period when more than 
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portunity will be minimized. To take such a course is dictated 
alike by economic expediency and fundamental concepts of justice. 


The Essential Unity of Means of Transportation 


The second thought, which depends upon the one just expressed, 
concerns itself with the essential unity of all forms and means of 
transportation as a part of the present and future life of the na- 
tion. A young nation dealing with new and untried forms of 
transportation could not see the overwhelming importance of plan- 
ning its transportation system along national lines, which would 
co-ordinate all the various forms of known transportation agencies, 
to bring about the most efficient use possible of each by delimiting 
the unnecessary competition between them in construction and op- 
eration. Washington had such a view, and so did Gallatin. Even 
if such a view had met acceptance, the enormous expenditure re- 
quired to develop and supply an adequate system where one was 
wholly lacking would doubtless have prevented the national plan 
being carried out. But no such difficulties now exist. With the 
experience of a century to guide us, with rail, water, highway, and 
air transportation systems at hand merely needing co-ordination and 
development, and with the nation in the most favorable financial 
condition of any on earth, we have no such transportation problem 
as was faced in 1825. Eventually inexorable economic laws will 
bring about the survival of the fittest, and trial and error will adapt 
the means to the end in the most suitable manner possible. 
Whether these processes will be expedited or retarded, whether they 
will be enormously expensive and destructive or will conserve our 
resources, will depend in large part upon the wisdom of the states- 
manship and the administrative skill displayed by those called on to 
formulate and execute the policies of the nation. We can muddle 
through with no adequate plans or with plans merely local or pro- 
vincial in their concept. But to do so will retard the development 
of the nation, delay the inevitable which all desire, while inflicting 
inferior service upon all interests and sections, and will enormously 
add to the aggregate of needless costs. 

If any officer charged with regulatory powers thinks that the 
big jobs with which his commission has to deal are over, and the 
major portion of its work is done, he errs. We are fortunate to 
live in so interesting and important an era in the forward devel- 
opment of the world; and our opportunities for positive service 
within our official spheres are well nigh limitless. What we have 
to deal with has such novelty, complexity, and mass as to exhaust 
the capacity of the wisest, most indefatigable, and resourceful 
public officer who has to deal with transportation problems of the 
day, whatever his station. The problems are so far-flung in their 
effects that enlightened self interest would compel their study and 
treatment in the large, even if patriotism and a desire that we in 
our old age and our children after us should see a developed Amer- 
ica did not force such a view upon the thoughtful man. 


on Public Relations 


a million loaded cars are being moved weekly, and when previous 
volume of traffic records are being broken, we find the service de- 
partment of the federal commission reduced to a skeleton organi- 
zation. With possibly the exception of Florida where extraordi- 
nary conditions now prevail, it is probable that all commissions are 
receiving less complaints than at any time in the past. 

There are a number of reasons for this. When analyzed, they 
reach back to a fundamental basis; that is—a broader, clearer un- 
derstanding of the transportation problem. This better under- 
standing extends even to the regulatory bodies which have adopted 
the principle employed in preventive medicine—that is, they anti- 
cipate crises and deal with them before they arrive. But back of 
this is a bigger thing: On the part of shippers it is fully realized 
now that it is essential that we have hardy well-equipped trans- 
portation companies if we are to have a healthy, prosperous,. vig- 
orous Nation. On the part of the carriers there never was 
demonstrated in our century of railroad operation in this country 
such a realization of responsibility for service, and performance ot 
it. We have had a practical demonstration of the fact that the 
declaration of the act of 1920 for the creation and maintenance 
of an adequate system of transportation has appealed effectively to 
the popular mind. So much for the ideal. 

Now as to the conditions created. The carriers have been en- 
couraged to go ahead in equipping themselves in motive power, 
rolling stock, trackage and terminals to meet the national and local 
demands for service. This they have done to the extent of a 
billion dollars in 1923 and another billion in 1924, and expenditures 
in volume continue. It is possible they have been inspired to give 
good service by the hope that the threat of nationalization of their 
property, or more restrictive control, would become less menacing 
if their duties were faced, assumed and discharged. All along the 
line plant and organization have been toned up. However, good 
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service does not rest entirely on more elaborate plant. There are 
those who argue that the larger the plant the greater the oppor- 
tunity for congestion. The observation is made that the carriers 
have to a certain extent learned the lesson of co-operation among 
themselves. The centralized car service bureau of the A. R. A. 
was an illuminating school. It was one of the inheritances from 
federal control. It has come to be realized that improved service 
lies in the realm of intelligent handling of equipment, and that 
intelligent handling calls for a broadening of understanding of all 
persons connected with transportation. In the handling of ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 freight cars, 80,000 locomotives and terminal 
facilities effectively, there must be taken into consideration the de- 
mands of all parts of the country. This broadening of understand- 
ing has been accomplished by inviting the shippers to participate in 
operation. Carriers and shippers now meet voluntarily in regional 
conferences. These are amicable, affording personal contact of 
those who serve and those who are served. Jointly they analyze 
and forecast transportation demands. They must look beyond mere 
local or sectional requirements and give due regard to the shifting 
seasonal and commercial demands of other sections and other 
industries, and must forecast variations. As a result of these new 
public relations the heaviest traffic in the history of this country 
is being moved this year with less cars and fewer locomotives 
than used in any recent previous year. Thus the shippers and the 
carriers, under ideals and conditions that have been created through 
the channels of regulation, are voluntarily, I am pleased to report, 
beginning to withdraw from commissions one of the most trouble- 
some of common carrier problems. 

There has been agitation for return to governmental control and 
also for nationalization. We do not know what may lay in the 
future, but we do know that there has been brought into private 
operation and control of these facilities, on which our national 
prosperity is so dependent, a public participation in the management 
that has thus far produced impressively satisfactory practical re- 
sults. It seems possible that the greater attainment is the setting 
up of agreeable contacts, the establishment of personal acquaint- 
ances, the dawn of mutual understanding between those in whose 
hands the transportation facility reposes and those who are depend- 
ent on it for service. 


Co-operation with Shippers 


This established contact possibly opens the door to opportunity 
for consideration of other problems and their settlement amicably 
and voluntarily “outside of court.” In New England during the 
current year shippers voluntarily have gone so far as to interest 
themselves in the New Haven’s financial problem. They, with 
other New England interests, sat in on its consideration and con- 
tributed their suggestions for its solution. Then they helped raise 
the necessary millions to put into it and behind it and underwrite 
it. There did not seem to have been established public relations for 
similar action in the case of the St. Paul, and the results have 
been disquieting to the country generally and distressing to the 
carrier’s security holders. 

The diverse character of freight traffic and the keen competition 
between shippers and industries and between the respective car- 
riers, make freight rates and charges one of the most important 
sources of misunderstandings and bad feeling. The initiative in 
the establishment and readjustment of rates lies in the carriers. 
One of the most important opportunities for promoting good re- 
lations between the carriers and the public lies in improvement in 
arrangements for considering and disposing of proposals for changes 
in the rate structure. 

Practically every rate is related in some manner to other rates. 
Changes even in the local rates of individual carriers often cause 
complaints with respect to other rates. Consequently it is often 
impossible, even for individual carriers, satisfactorily to adjust local 
rates without obtaining full information from other carriers and 
from shippers located at competing points on the line of other 
carriers. Such investigation and consideration is almost always 
vital in connection with changes in joint or interterritorial rates. 
Prior to federal control, no adequate arrangements to conduct such 
investigations were developed. During that period the director 
general established rate committees at various points throughout 
the country, composed of representatives of shippers and carriers, 
to consider needed changes. At the instance of the shipping 
public, this arrangement was continued subsequent to federal con- 
trol except that shipper representation on the committees was 
dropped. Nominally, all proposed rate changes, whether sought 
hy shippers or carriers, are now presented to the appropriate 
‘ommittee or committees, which issue public anouncement with 
respect to the changes proposed and afford the parties in interest 
( pportunity to present their views, either in writing or at hearings, 

‘efore action is taken. Theoretically these committees meet the 
necessity for co-operation between the carriers, and between them 
and the public, but as a practical matter the present system is 
mperfect. In the improvement of this system lies one of the 
most important means of allaving distrust and building up good 
vill between the carriers and the public. 
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The principal difficulties with the present procedure may be 
summarized as follows: Lack of authority on the part of the 
committees. Inadequate personnel of the committees and their 
employees. Delay in consideration and disposition of subjects by 
committees. Further delays resulting from the fact that determin- 
ations reached by the committees can not in most cases be made 
effective without further consideration by representatives of the 
individual carriers. The fact that such committees rarely discuss 
subjects with the parties who appear, contenting themselves with 
silently listening to the presentations made, often leads to dissatis- 
faction with the decision rendered through lack of information as 
to the facts and reasons governing such decision. 

Committees composed of traffic men with broad vision and 
authority adequately to decide controversies would prevent undue 
delay in settlement of the controversies and tend to reduce sub- 
sequent proceeding before state and federal regulating authorities. 
It is understood that many determinations reached by the com- 
mittees as at present constituted are either never made effective 
or are materially modified by the representatives of the individual 
carriers arising out of the competition between them and the desire 
to maintain advantages for shippers located on their respective 
lines. To increase the powers of these committees and to afford 
them the necessary personnel and appropriations promptly and 
adequately to consider and dispose of complaints will not only 
lessen litigation before regulating bodies, but will go far to remove 
existing friction and distrust between shippers and the carriers 
now arising out of the delays and inadequate disposition of 
complaints. 

The outstanding success of co-operation with shippers in the field 
of service, should have disarmed the suspicion of railroad rate 
men and made them more friendly to the same method with 
respect to the rate problem. 


Public Relations 


It seems difficult for some public service corporations to dis- 
tinguish the difference in substance between sound public relations 
and propaganda. Public relations which are worthy of the name 
flower after much cultivation and, generally, slow growth. Char- 
acter and a reputation for good service, good will, fair dealing, 
courtesy and sincerity must be established. There is nothing 
ephemeral about good public relations work. Personal contact is 
a great factor. The station agent, service man, trouble-shooter. 
the girl at the window where bills are paid, and the man to whom 
complaint is made, are the visible personal elements of the carrier 
or utility. Their contact with the patron can warm or freeze, 
or at least favorably or unfavorably affect the public. But back 
of them must be the direction which imparts character, establishes 
reputation, inspires confidence, and raises the corporation and its 
service to the status of an established and prized “institution.” 
Thus public service corporations which are most successful seem 
to be those whose directing heads are known to be approachable, 
and who have and exercise a broad interest in affairs. They 
solicit constructive criticism and public contact. They permeate 
their organizations, down to the agent at the farthest station or 
to the smallest representative of the company, with their spirit. 
They prohibit petty bickerings. They try to explain to the public 
their business and their vital part in community life and growth 
in a way that can be understood. Their business policy is to be 
whole-hearted in their attitude and to shun trickery or misstate- 
ment as they would the plague, for they have come to realize that 
nothing more deeply pock-marks a corporation than proven mis- 
statement or misleading statement. They often ask the co-operation 
of advisory boards of persons or organizations interested in the 
public welfare. They interest themselves in the growth of the 
community and its social, educational and esthetic, as well as 
its industrial and financial development. 

In one of the middle western states a commissioner sought an 
explanation of why it was that when the question of issuing a 
writ of convenience and necessity for an automobile route was 
before his commission, there would almost invariably be protesting 
people when the proposal threatened to affect adversely the business 
of one particular railroad. Such opposition or interest did not 
appear when other railroads were involved. It did not seem to 
be the result of momentary propaganda or mobilization. Those 
who appeared seemed to be there because they liked the railroad 
and did not want to see anything done that would injure its ability 
to serve them locally. They seemed to understand what competi- 
tion means. The carrier is rather conspicuous as being one which, 
over a long period of years, has striven to impress its patrons with 
its sincerity in trying to serve them well, and whose representatives, 
even down to the smallest station, are courteous, obliging and 
frank. Good will is so spread along the line that its employees 
seem to be solicitors of business for the road. Its directing head 
seems to be the direct opposite of that other railroad executive 
who, though his merits and abilities were many, nevertheless is 
most frequently recalled by quotation registering his emphatic 
unconcern of public attitude. The reason for the different attitude 
of people in this commissioner’s state toward this carrier as com- 
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pared with the attitude toward other carriers may be attributed to 
its broad, consistent, long-established and maintained public rela- 
tions policy. 

No matter whether it be commissions, public service corporations, 
or the public—or our own association—to them and to it your 
committee expresses the thought that fair and adequate service 
and treatment is the road to good public relations. We believe 
that policies which increase understanding between men are worth 
while provided there is a sincerity and honesty of purpose that 
inspires and preserves respect and confidence. We believe that 
voluntary acts that are the result of mutual understanding and 
consideration are superior in quality to imposed requirements be- 
cause the imposed regulation is generally the result of hearings 
which have been conducted in the spirit of antagonism. Voluntary 
action is not only within the law, but it conforms to the concepts 
of democracy. 

Campaign of Education Proposed 

Commissioner Lewis also presented a supplementary 
report of the Committee on Public Relations, after a meet- 
ing of the committee, regarding the resolution adopted 
at last year’s convention declaring in favor of a well- 
directed program of education to the end that our citizens 
may obtain a more thorough knowledge and appreciation 
of regulatory problems and of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of regulatory bodies. The members expressed the 
belief that the time has been reached when more of this 
important phase of modern governmental activity should 
be taught in the schools. It was suggested that the asso- 
ciation direct a careful survey of what is being taught 
along this line in each state at present so that it may be in 
a position to ask the state commissions to impress upon 
school authorities the importance of including this subject 
in the prescribed courses of study beginning perhaps with 
the seventh and eight grades. This was followed by a 
general discussion of the report indicating approval of 
its expressions. 

Charles H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central 
and chairman of the Western Railways’ Committee on 
Public Relations, who was invited to participate in the 
discussion, congratulated the association on having given 
the study of public relations a place on its program and 
said that much good ought to come from the study of the 
subject at its annual meetings. “That section of the 
report which encourages, to an even greater extent than 
at present, the solution of regulatory problems by volun- 
tary action without recourse to formal procedure is par- 
ticularly commendable,” he said. “There must be more 
voluntary action and less formal procedure in the smaller 
details of regulation in order that you may be enabled to 
devote yourselves to the larger and more important aspects 
of your work. Voluntary action is the infinitely better and 
more lasting way to settle any controversy or solve any 
problem.” Regarding the suggestion in the report for 
reforms in the operation of the standing rate committees 
Mr. Markham said: “I appreciate the conditions which 
inspire these suggestions. The suggestion that authority 
to make rates be delegated to these standing rate com- 
mittees is a far-reaching one. I question whether such 
a course would be practical. Would it not deprive the 
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railroads of the duty which they now have individually to 
initiate rates? Moreover, it is extremely doubtful 
whether even such far-reaching action as this would 
materially expedite the handling of rate matters. The 
ability of any group of men representing the railroads to 
settle rate adjustments out of hand is limited by the same 
considerations which must limit the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for example, in settling rate adjustments out 
of hand. Meanwhile your commissions can do much to 
inform the public concerning the complexity which neces- 
sarily exists in a rate structure covering the widely rami- 
fied commercial activities of our busy country.” 


Geographical Representation on I. C. C. Urged 


The Committee on Railroad Rates, Frank P. Morgan, 
of Alabama, chairman, presented a report reviewing recent 
rate developments, particularly in the rate investigations’ 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The com- 
mittee also recommended an amendment of section 13 of 
the Interstate Commerce act to give the state commissions 
greater authority over rates affecting the states, and urged 
upon the convention the adoption of a resolution calling 
upon Congress to “remedy the unbalanced representation 
now in effect on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the passage of an act dividing the country into four 
or perhaps five major rate-making groups and requiring 
representation of each group upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Morgan offered a resolution 
to this effect which was referred to the executive 
committee. 

The Committee on Co-operation With Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Paul A. Walker, Oklahoma, chair- 
man, outlined the recent development of procedure under 
the agreement reached with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and submitted a tentative report of a joint meet- 
ing with the co-operative committee representing the 
federal commission held on October 12, at which a revision 
of the previous agreed statement of principles was drafted. 
This was the subject of considerable discussion on the 
article expressing “the judgment that state commissions 
would not expect or desire to participate in a judicial 
capacity in joint hearings with the members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or its examiners in any case 
in which they appear as advocates,” and the report was 
referred back to the committee. 

The Committee on Consolidation of Railroads. sub- 
mitted no report, but its chairman, Harry G. Taylor of 
Nebraska, said that the committee had decided that it 
would not be proper, in view of the formal proceedings 
before the commission, to attempt to discuss the basic prin- 
ciples of consolidation and that it would accept President 
Ainey’s statement in his address as fairly representing the 
views of the committee and probably of the association. 
The special committee was continued with direction to 
co-operate with the legislative committee if legislation to 
amend the present law is proposed. 


Progress in Federal Valuation 


The Committee on Valuation, Dwight Lewis, of Iowa, 
chairman, submitted a report reviewing the progress of 
the federal valuation work in part as follows: 


While the completion of railroad valuation has not advanced as 
rapidly during the past year as those connected with the work had 
hoped, many important questions have been settled and the deck 
cleared for more rapid and satisfactory advancement during the 
common year. Increased appropriation by Congress has enabled 
the commission to recruit its valuation forces and overcome many 
of the handicaps which have heretofore impeded progress. Addi- 
tions to the valuation forces on September 1, were as follows: 





iis anak meenebeinea wenden 23 
NS iG in inde cete anne s 18 
OE ee oe 13 
PE EE, enc ddeenepecnantednecdcensawn 21 
Additional land appraisers and computers........... 55 
Additional clerks and stenographers ................ 30 


Among the new appointments are a number of state commission 
men. These include former Chairman E. D. Lewis of West 
Virginia as senior attorney; former Chairman Halderman of the 
Colorado commission, senior examiner; Leonard Way, former 
secretary of the Idaho commission, and J. H. Corbitt, former 
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secretary of the Tennessee commission, examiners. As a result of 
increasing the personnel of the valuation forces and in preparation 
for increased effort, there has been a general reorganization of 
the various sections. Oliver E. Sweet, formerly attorney for the 
South Dakota Commission, has been made assistant solicitor, and 
M. A. Pattison has been appointed chief examiner of the valuation 
section. 


449 Tentative Valuations to Be Made 


The last annual report of the chairman of the Valuation Com- 
mittee stated that up to August 31, 1924, there had been 378 
tentative valuations completed and served upon the carriers. From 
September 1, 1924, to August 31, 1925, 227 additional reports 
have been completed and served upon the carriers, making in all 
605 tentative valuations which have been served. This leaves 449 
tentative valuations to be completed and served upon the carriers. 
When it is considered that a large portion of the commission’s 
valuation forces have been engaged during the past year in pre- 
paring evidence for use in hearings which have been in progress, 
and also engaged in conferences with the carriers in an effort to 
settle controverted points, the record of tentative valuations com- 
pleted and served during the past year must be considered a very 
creditable performance. 


Railroad Protests 


Responsibility for delay in completing the valuations does not 
rest upon the Bureau of Valuation. Had the carriers been contented 
with a fair appraisal, no doubt the work would have been com- 
pleted well before this time. Every railroad of importance has 
protested against its valuation. All the delays of litigation with 
continuances, conferences, hearings, briefs, arguments and the like 
ensued. A large part of the time of employees of the bureau has 
thus been consumed in defending its work. The work has been 
delayed, and the only result thus far has been a striking confirma- 
tion of the bureau’s valuations. Up to August 31, there had been 
approximately 241 final valuations announced by the commission. 
Approximately 175 of these were tentative valuations not protested, 
which automatically became final. Taking the remaining 66 cases, 
which includes all those cases which were subject to hearing, the 
tentative valuations of these carriers’ properties amounted to 
$358,676,455. After the hearings were concluded and all the evi- 
dence which the carriers submitted had been considered by the 
commission, the final single-sum value of these carriers’ properties 
for rate-making purposes was reduced to $348,713,717, or a re- 
duction of $9,962,738; $8,529,951 of this amount was the result of 
applying the commission’s present formula for estimating the 
amount of working capital, including material and supplies. 


Decisions Affecting Final Value 


Since the last convention the commission has definitely ruled 
upon a number of important claims made by the railroads in con- 
nection with the valuation of their properties. Among these are 
(1) a claim for development cost, which includes alleged cost 
of perfecting the carriers’ operating organization, traffic arrange- 
ment, and the development of its business generally; (2) a claim 
for excess cost of maintaining its tracks when new over what it 
ordinarily costs to maintain the same tracks after they become 
thoroughly seasoned. The commission has rejected both of these 
claims. Whatever costs of this character have been incurred have 
been charged to operating expenses, and paid from operating in- 
come. The commission has decided there is no difference between 
these claims and the claim for unrecouped losses during early 
operations of a plant, and in making its finding has followed the 
decisicn of the United States Supreme Court in the Galveston 
Electric case. The commission has also refused to recognize 
franchise rights as an element of value upon which the carriers 
are entitled to a return. It said in 97 I.C.C. 165: “When the 
public grants to the carrier a franchise right it in essence assists 
the carrier to that extent in the discharge of its public duty. 
Certainly the public ought not to be taxed by reason of and in 
proportion to the assistance extended.” 


Officers Elected . 


Officers were elected at the session on October 14 as 
follows: President, A. G. Patterson, of Alabama; first 
vice-president, J. F. Shaughnessy, of Nevada; second 
vice-president, Henry G. Wells, of Massachusetts; secre- 
tary, James B. Walker, of New York, re-elected ; general 
solicitor, John E. Benton, and assistant secretary, Clyde 
S. Bailey, who has been assistant to Mr. Benton for 
several years. 

The later proceedings of the convention will be re- 
ported in next week’s issue. 
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Freight Car Loading 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

October 3 amounted to 1,112,463 cars, a decrease 

of 8,182 cars as compared with the preceding week 
but an increase of 34,718 cars as compared with last year 
and of 32,687 cars as compared with 1923. Loading of 
grain and grain products showed a decrease of 24,433 cars 
as compared with the loading in the corresponding week 
of last year and coal loading a decrease of 12,997 cars, 
but all other classes of commodities showed an increase. 
Miscellaneous loading was especially heavy amounting 
to 442,431 cars, an increase of 46,560 cars. All three of 
the western districts, however, showed decreases as com- 
pared with last year. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, follows: 


Revenue Freicut Car Leapinc—Week Enpep Ocrtorer 3, 1925 


Districts 1925 1924 1923 
ree eee rere Tee 249.135 243,181 253,699 
PE 6n44065:966 o6aneeenbaes 215,834 202,223 218.350 
PE, Avesisdecneswensesanas 57,537 49,315 44,920 
PEE nedevseencewie eawee es 166,365 147,214 143,758 
POUT, 4.0400 cccescecoses 167,304 171,145 179,977 
Cpe TRIE dee ccccccsccuess 179,064 185,177 166,789 
I on cdc accnccusvceosus 77,224 79,488 72,283 
TE PD sw hcccesecetcescacs 423,592 435,810 419,049 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products......... 47,719 71,152 50,032 
EEE: £.caonsensadnsaddeecwes 41,305 39,158 40,926 
GE stiches dkneadeeennnnekea S408 174,317 187,314 191,718 
EE: etkied tenet ddnencene sheeus 12,327 9,798 12,497 
Pe P.-.0. 0 60s 0sedcdiecces 70,700 66,889 73,187 
DE nei AR DEAR SR RES RNR RE §2,159 48,457 67,425 
ES Seer ee re ee 271,505 259,109 254,362 
POE: cavcvinet cast ucasawss 442,431 395,871 389,630 
WE Mibehnvine Seeea wan keene 1,112,463 1,077,748 1,079,776 
EE IE once cecbeceauwiceeen 1,120,645 1,687,954 1,097,493 
OS = eer 1,098,428 1,076,847 1,060,811 
PE EE: ivsnaredoeenisenns 975,434 1,061,781 1,060,563 
I ih a ald a 1,102,946 921,303 928,916 


38,959,388 36,779,691 38,383,015 


Cumulative total 40 weeks........ 


The freight car surplus in the week ended September 
30 averaged 140,842 cars, a decrease of 9,611 cars as com- 
pared with the week ended September 22. This included 
61,370 coal cars and 58,203 box cars. The Canadian roads 
for the same week had a surplus of 8,260 cars, including 
5,425 box cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended October 3 failed to equal the record of the 
previous week by 1,542 cars, grain loading being lighter 
by 2,038 cars and merchandise being lighter by 554 cars. 
Coal loading was heavier by 577 cars and miscellaneous 
freight showed a gain of 320 cars. Compared with the 
same week last year loadings were heavier by 3,402 cars, 
coal loading by 312 cars, pulp and paper by 402 cars, 
other forest products by 382 cars, ore by 750 cars, mis- 
cellaneous freight by 1,609 cars and total loadings by 
7,805 cars. 











Total for Canada Cumulative 

— A.— ~ totals to date 
Oct. 3, Sept. 26, Oct.4, ————“~———~ 

Commodities 1925 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Grain and grain products... 20,389 22,427 16,987 280,869 312,280 
Ree GEE. x.cnacesctestonun 2,903 2,817 2,561 91,184 88,622 
OE 95.0450 00504eet Queenan 7,217 6,640 6,905 149,189 201,672 
PE sc ctatsaseaceae anneal 350 372 248 11,159 9,026 
DD 2. cvtnee ita skee sna 3,878 3,876 3,650 142,140 143,796 
PUNE, accndccocsecceees 1,733 1,813 1,371 108,587 107,437 
Pulp and Paper. ..ccsscccece 2,130 2,121 1,728 80,781 78,509 
Other forest products....... 2,546 2,248 2.164 111,934 103,187 
es eee 1,748 1,793 998 55,304 50,104 
Merchandise, L.C.L......... 16,003 16,557 16,094 605,643 573,089 
Miscellaneous ...cccccccces 15,995 15,675 14,386 496,330 474,860 
Total cars loaded........... 74,897 76,439 67,092 2,133,120 2,147,584 
Total cars received from con- 

MOREE .dcicchecesintccces 36,035 34,375 32,692 1,317,522 1,258,571 











Our Transportation Problems® 





New transportation agencies — Consolidation legislation 
neededa—Hoch-Smith resolution 


By Alfred P. Thom, 


Vice-Chairman and General Counsel, Association of Railway Executives 


RANSPORTATION is at the beginning of a new 

era. New transportation agencies are being rap- 

idly developed and may profoundly affect the 
transportation problem. The motor vehicle has come to 
stay. It has been followed by a great expansion of the 
residential areas of persons doing business in cities and 
to revolutionize the business, social, and domestic habits 
of the people. It has radically altered the customs and 
the methods of passenger travel, and has grown into a 
competitor of substantial proportions to the steam rail- 
roads. It is important enough to have stimulated the 
public to accept an immense burden of taxation in order 
to revolutionize the highway system of the United States 
for its accommodation. At the end of 1924 there had 
been constructed, at an immense public cost, between 
450,000 and 475,000 miles of hard surfaced roads, and 
this mileage is being added to yearly by approximately 
40,000 miles, this at a cost of some $36,000 per mile or 
more. At the same date there were registered in the 
United States about 15% million private passenger cars 
and over two million trucks. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that, in certain 
important localities, the motor vehicle has absorbed so 
much of the traffic that there have been abandonments of 
rail lines. Transportation by airplane is also rapidly de- 
veloping. The public will, of course, select and patronize 
the means of transportation which in the circumstances 
serves it best. 

The railroad is the only means of transportation fixed 
to a given locality and permanently attached to a given 
route; the only one which continues to be the permanent 
and perpetual servant of localities which it has once begun 
to serve. A community which loses its railroads has no 
other permanent and dependable means of transportation 
which it may adopt in their place. 

Moreover, what may be termed wholesale transportation, 
the movement of heavy articles, and other traffic in bulk, 
can be furnished by the railroads alone. They must con- 
tinue in existence, their adequacy and competency to do 
the essential work of the public must, in the public in- 
terest, be preserved. A way must be found to make 
these several transportation agencies complementary to, 
instead of destructive of one another; to co-ordinate 
agencies all of which are useful, by a system of construc- 
tive and helpful co-operation. * * * Many of us can 
remember the welcoming acclaim with which the coming 
of the railroad to new communities was _ habitually 
ereeted during the era of construction. All of us have 
seen the change, in many places, from this condition of 
universal popularity to a sentiment of marked hostility 
and antagonism. * * * Perhaps the fact that the 
new competition of motor vehicles and the lack of ade- 
quate revenues to support the railroad service, are even 
now necessitating the abandonment of rail lines both con- 
venient and important to the communities they serve, may 
have a wholesome effect on public sentiment and will 


* Abstract of address at the dinner given by the Transportation Club of 
Louisville, Ky., te the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, on Oct. &, 1925 
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enable persons whose point of view has become distorted 
through the efforts of interested agitators, to study again 
the subject from a fair, business standpoint. Perhaps the 
loss of rail facilities may cause communities, heretofore 
thoughtless, to realize that the transportation problem is 
in reality their own problem, and bring about something 
of the old spirit of welcome and popularity, or at least a 
spirit of fairness and friendliness. 

May we not, therefore, indulge the hope that the past 
struggles, misunderstandings, and conflicts have taught 
us all a useful lesson, and that, under the influence of 
adequate, faithful and perfected service, a constructive pur- 
pose to preserve the railroads and make them strong will 
be developed, so that no longer unreasonable and unreason- 
ing hostility toward them will be permitted as a means of 
promoting political ambitions ? * * * It is gratifying, in this 
connection, to be able to point to a very substantial and 
conspicuous movement which is exerting a marked in- 
fluence in bringing the shippers and the railroads to a 
better understanding—the Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Boards, twelve of which are now functioning in districts 
which cover practically the entire country. It seems to 
me that these boards constitute machinery for a co-opera- 
tive effort of large importance in securing information 
which is indispensable to business men and to the rail- 
roads as to what the immediate future of business is to be. 
* * * The carriers greatly appreciate the co-operation 
the shippers and members of this Association of Traffic 
Clubs have given them in this co-operative effort. I be- 
lieve that this movement will continue to develop a clearer 
understanding between the parties as to their mutual in- 
terests and as to the value and necessity of intelligent 
co-operation. 


Section 15a 


Section 15a of the Transportation Act has, from the 
date of its adoption, been a “stormy petrel” of political 
agitation and discussion. Irrespective of differences of 
opinion all of us should appreciate the importance of pre- 
serving and increasing transportation facilities so as to 
make and keep them adequate to the public needs and 
must, it seems to me, agree that it would be most unwise 
to seek to change section 15a as it now stands unless we 
have reasonable assurance that what will take its place 
will not impair the capacitv of the railroads to perform 
the public service. The public interest in adequate trans- 
portation will not justifv or permit such a risk. 

It is my personal opinion (and in this I express my 
own view and have no direction or authoritv to speak for 
the railroads) that substantial progress may be made 
towards a more scientific system of regulation, if Congress 
will adopt a well-considered plan of carrier consolidation. 
Congress has already committed itself .in favor of the 
policy of consolidation. When the railroads of the coun- 
try are consolidated into a number of competent systems, 
approximating as near as may be equality of earning 
power and capacity for service, it will he possible to make 
rates on sound economic principles and without need for 
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resort to an artificial system of rate making in order to 
provide for the preservation of “weak lines.” The “weak 
line” problem will disappear when these “weak lines” are 
absorbed into and become parts of strong and competent 
systems. With the disappearance of the “weak line” prob- 
lem, and the consolidation of the railroads into new and 
competent systems, the subject matter of regulation will 
become different and the problems of regulation greatly 
simplified. In making a scientific adjustment of the system 
of regulation to the changed conditions, it will easily be 
possible to establish railroad credit on the basis required 
by the public interest, thus providing the means necessary 
to an adequate and dependable transportation service and 
to such extensions by such systems of railway facilities 
into new territory as may be desirable for proper devel- 
opment of our people’s resources. 

My study of the question has not led me to the conclu- 
sion, reached, it is said, by some, that no additional 
legislation is necessary to bring consolidations about. 


Legislation Necessary to Bring Consolidation About 


Efforts to make progress are now being made under 
paragraph 2 of section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
where Congress, as a means of providing a temporary 
and ad interim method of securing the control by one car- 
rier of another or others as steps towards ultimate con- 
solidation, made provision for a method under which one 
carrier might, with the approval of the commission, obtain 
“control of any other such carrier or carriers either under 
a lease or by the purchase of stock or in any other man- 
ner not involving the consolidation of such carriers into 
a single system for ownership and operation.” This pro- 
vision was doubtless intended to prevent stagnation in the 
matter of the orderly growth of systems pending the 
approval by the commission of a complete plan of 
consolidation. 

The ad interim provision referred to has been found 
very useful in making progress towards the ultimate goal 
of Congress in respect to consolidations; but it appears 
from the face of the act that it was never intended, nor 
is it adequate, to solve the entire problem of consolidation. 
The act contains no machinery for carrying consolidations 
into effect. If any attempt were made to use it to bring 
about a status practically equivalent to consolidation, while 
the result would be a cumbersome and complicated cor- 
porate structure, the effort might measurably succeed in 
some parts of the country in which there is state machin- 
ery reasonably adequate for the purpose. It would, how- 
ever, fail in others where the state machinery is mani- 
festly inadequate. Moreover, there are so many problems 
and uncertainties to be dealt with that there is prospect of 
much litigation and prolonged delay and, in the end, the 
resulting status would not be a true or complete con- 
solidation. 

Under the present law, no consolidation in a complete 
sense is possible until after the commission has made and 
promulgated a complete plan of consolidation covering 
the entire country ; and even then the present federal law 
provides no machinery for carrying into effect consolida- 
tions permitted under the plan. The only reliance, under 
existing conditions, would be on legal machinery provided 
by state laws; and, for reasons just suggested, this is not 
an adequate reliance in all cases. 


Bills to Promote Voluntary Consolidation 


As indicating an appreciation of the difficulties just sug- 
gested and in order to promote consolidations, bills have 
been introduced in both Houses of Congress, some hear- 
ings have been held, and substantial progress is being 
made towards a system which may be briefly summarized 
as follows: , 
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1. A voluntary system under which, for a given period 
of years, two or more carriers shall have power to agree 
on, and jointly petition the commission for the approval 
of, a plan of consolidation to be carried out under any 
state laws conferring the requisite powers or under pro- 
posed provisions of the consolidation act of Congress it- 
self, the commission to have power, after due notice of 
the hearing, to approve or to disapprove or to approve 
with modifications or with conditions attached, thus en- 
abling the commission to require the inclusion of omitted 
lines deemed by it essential to adequate public service. 
Doubtless it would be wise to include a provision that, if 
“an omitted line’ avails itself of the action of the com- 
mission to exact unreasonable terms, the commission shall 
have power, upon report to it of the facts, to annul the 
condition, to modify it, or to specify the terms on which 
the omitted line may avail itself of the condition. 

The work so far done by the commission in studying 
the question of a general system of consolidation would 
be by no means wasted, as the legislation permitting and 
encouraging voluntary consolidations should, no doubt, 
provide for the use, under proper safeguards, in the pro- 
provide for the use, under proper safeguards, in the 
proceeding to obtain its approval of any proposed 
consolidation, of the information so far obtained by the 
commission in its general study. 

2. The act of Congress to confer the necessary powers 
and to provide the legal machinery to carry through any 
consolidation approved by the commission. 

3. If at the end of the prescribed number of years, 
consolidation of all the carriers has not been effected, the 
commission to be required, in the light of conditions then 
existing, to report to Congress its suggestion of a method 
whereby the authority of the government may, if desired, 
be directly invoked to complete the system of consolida- 
tions. 

In my opinion, if adequate legislation of the character 
indicated were adopted at the coming session of Congress, 
the enactment would be promptly followed by so many 
proposals to the commission for consolidation that com- 
plete consolidation, to the extent approved or found de- 
sirable by the commission, would be practically assured 
under the permissive features of the legislation without 
the necessity to resort to any measure of legal compul- 
sion. 

Measured by the test of the public interest to which I 
have referred, the policy of permitting proper consolida- 
tions and providing ways to carry them into effect is, in 
my judgment, a wise policy and should, in the public 
interest, be adopted. In no other way that has been 
suggested, could the public, under a system of private 
ownership and operation, be so well assured of strong and 
competent carriers and adequate service; for, in no other 
way, is it as easily practicable to establish and apply a 
scientific system of regulation or to create and stabilize the 
credit which, in the public interest, the carriers must have 
if they are to do the public service. 

When consolidations into new systems, in accordance 
with the declared policy of Congress, shall have been ac- 
complished, a more satisfactory basis than at present will 
exist for a scientific readjustment of the system of 
regulation. Meanwhile let us have peace! 

It would seem manifestly unwise, under existing con- 
ditions, to seek to disturb a situation in which the rail- 
roads are performing a perfect and completely adequate 
service. 

Reasonable stability of policy in the regulation 
of the transportation business is essential to its welfare 
and success, just as it is in regard to any other: business, 
for no business can succeed or prosper when it is con- 
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stantly buffeted by the storms of political controversy 
over the financial principles to which it must be adjusted. 


The Danger of Political Rate-Making 


The second and the only remaining transportation prob- 
lem to which | shall invite your attention this evening is 
the problem which arises out of a tendency, quite recently 
developed, to exercise the power of regulation by direct 
action of Congress instead of, as heretofore, through the 
administrative processes of a permanent and informed 
regulating authority. Nothing, in my opinion, could be 
more unfortunate or destructive of the public interest 
than regulation by direct act of Congress. Transporta- 
tion is a business, subject to the same influences which 
make or mar other business enterprises, differing, however, 
from most other business enterprises in that it performs 
an essential public service, and, in the public interest, 
must be kept adequate to do its work. It cannot be 
subjected to hurtful policies, without reflecting the con- 
sequences in impaired capacity. The wise regulation of it 
involves a thorough knowledge of traffic and transportation 
conditions of continent and even world-wide extent, and of 
the traffic and transportation conditions affecting each 
particular carrier. To substitute regulation by political 
action, based on political exigencies and considerations, 
for a careful, expert, business-like administration, would 
be a quick method of destroying the privately owned car- 
riers and of making government ownership and operation 
inevitable. 

Congress, until recently, contented itself with laying 
down broad and equitable principles of regulation but the 
distress and discontent in certain communities and depres- 
sion in a great industry have confronted members of 
Congress with the political temptation to pacify condi- 
tions at home by direct and hasty action on the floor of 
Congress regarding matters within the jurisdiction of the 
commission which it had created. It is to be hoped that 
the unwisdom and perilous consequences to the public 
welfare of this course will be quickly recognized. The 
members of the Transportation Club of Louisville, our 
generous host tonight, and of these Associated Traffic 
Clubs can render no more useful or patriotic service than 
to use their large influence to check and destroy a 
tendency so fraught with peril to the public welfare. 


The Hoch-Smith Resolution 


An illustration of the unfortunate tendency referred to 
is to be found in the Hoch-Smith resolution in the form 
in which it finally passed. There were no hearings on it 
in its final form, nor any opportunity to oppose it before 
committees. It is now being interpreted in some quarters, 
I believe, as an effort on the part of Congress to bring 
direct pressure upon the commission to reduce rates on 
agricultural products. There is no escape from the con- 
clusion that the resolution, as finally passed, is calculated 
to exert pressure on the commission, which is a creature 
of Congress, in the orderly and unbiased performance of 
its duties. The wisest course for Congress now to pursue 
will be promptly to repeal it. Whether or not such action 
may reasonably be expected, it is impossible to say; but 
the uncertainly and confusion with which it threatens the 
general business of the country in all lines of useful in- 
dustry, should, and I earnestly hope will, prevent further 
effort at regulation by direct action of Congress. 


Sarety TALKs by officers of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas are 
being broadcast from station WDAP at Ft. Worth, Tex. The 
first address, delivered by C. F. Colby, assistant superintendent of 
safety, included safety suggestions for passengers and automobile 
drivers. 


October 17, 1925 


Traffic Clubs Meet at Louisville 


HE semi-annual meeting of the Associated Traffic 

Clubs of America, which was held at Louisville, 

Ky., on October 7 and 8, gave special considera- 
tion to the regulation of motor trucks and the United 
States Railroad Labor Board. It was reported that 36 
of the 52 member clubs to date had ratified the resolu- 
tions adopted at the Kansas City convention last spring, 
asking for the repeal of the Hoch-Smith Resolution, while 
two had voted not to ratify, two had adopted the resolu- 
tion with amendments, one had disagreed so that no vote 
had been taken, and nine had taken no action. The 
subject of co-operation between the association and the 
shippers’ regional advisory boards was discussed at the 
meeting and it was voted that the president appoint a 
special committee to consider the subject and report at 
the next meeting. 

Following a meeting of the directors on October 7 
the slogan, “Railroad Prosperity is National Prosperity” 
was submitted to the meeting as a substitute for the 
slogan, “Give Our Railroads a Chance,” which it was 
felt had served its purpose. Objection was raised to the 
slogan as suggesting railroad propaganda. A _ special 
committee was appointed to consider the matter and on 
October 8 proposed the slogan, “Traffic Clubs for Trans- 
portation Purposes.” No decision was reached at the 
meeting and the matter was left in the hands of the com- 
mittee to report at the next meeting. Dallas, Tex., was 
chosen as the place for the annual meeting to be held 
next April, on a date to be set by the president. 


A special committee presented a resolution on the 
regulation of motor buses, which was adopted at the 
meeting and will be sent to member clubs for ratification. 
The resolution asks that Congress pass a law charging 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with the regulation 
of motor vehicles when engaged in interstate commerce. 
It asks that such regulation be in harmony with the regu- 
lations now applying to rail carriers and that the associa- 
tion send copies of the resolution to the President of the 
United States, all members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and to other public bodies interested in highway trans- 
portation. 


The special committee on the United States Railroad 
Labor Board, of which F. L. Speiden is chairman, sug- 
gested several provisions, but deemed it unwise to take 
final action at this meeting. It was recommended that the 
report be sent to member traffic clubs with the request 
that their delegates come to the annual meeting in the 
spring prepared to deal definitely with the subject. The 
chairman recommended that (1) provision should be made 
for direct negotiations between the carriers and their em- 
ployees or organizations thereof; (2) for mandatory 
establishment of adjustment boards composed of repre- 
sentatives of rail employees and managements; (3) for 
the continuance of the Railroad Labor Board, strength- 
ened by legislative enactment making it illegal for the em- 
ployers to declare a lock-out, or the employees to declare 
a strike until 30 days shall have elapsed after the decision 
of the Labor Board; (4) for the board to be entirely free 
from politics; and (5) for the board to be empowered 
by law to compel the attendance of witnesses to try any 
case before it for the sole purpose of determining facts. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives, spoke upon “Our Transportation 
Problems” at the annual dinner of the Transportation 
Club of Louisville on October 8. An abstract of his ad- 
dress appears on page 716 of this issue of the Railway Age. 


























A. E. R. A. Report on Heavy Electric 
Traction 


Special attention given to locomotive data and study of 


self-propelled cars 


HE heavy electric traction committee of the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association has included 
this year with its report, three large charts. One 
of these lists the principle characteristics of alternating 
current locomotives of the world. Small diagrams in- 
cluded in the chart show cab and wheel arrangements. 
The second chart includes the same information for direct 
current locomotives and the third covers similar data con- 
cerning multiple-unit trains used in North America. 
The bibliography of heavy electric traction which was 
taken over by this association several years ago from the 
Association of Railway Electrical Engineers has been com- 
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pleted to January 1, 1924, and is available for consultation 
in typewritten form at the A. E. R. A. offices at 292 
Madison Avenue, New York. In view of the fact that 
publication of this bibliography would entail considerable 
expense, the committee recommends that nothing further 
be done unless the co-operation of other interested bodies 
can be obtained. The committee has recommended, how- 
ever, that the bibliography be brought up to date as of 
January 1, 1925, at an estimated cost of $60.00. 

Tabulations of electric locomotive tonnage and electrified 
track mileage were revised, brought up to date and shown 
on a curve sheet. 


Branch Line Electrification and Self-Propelled Cars 


The committee was instructed to tabulate facts pertinent 
to other available types of power which might improve 
the economic and operating conditions apparently inherent 
to steam engine operation of branch lines, terminals and 
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yards. The substance of this part of the report is as 
follows : 

It is common knowledge that the operation of many 
branch lines as now conducted with steam equipment, is 
unprofitable, that the inroads made by automobiles, motor 
trucks and buses are material, and that a radical departure 
from the present methods of operation may be necessary 
to lessen the economic burden of such losses on our rail- 
way systems. There are several candidates for recogni- 
tion in the field of motors for both freight and passenger 
traffic which may be grouped according to the class of 
service in which they are used. 


PASSENGER 


(1) Gasoline motor cars utilizing some form of me- 
chanical drive. 

(2) Gas-electric motor cars equipped with gasoline 
motor, electric generator and driving motors. 

(3) Electric storage battery cars. 

(4) Electric motor cars, trolley or third rail. 


FREIGHT 


(1) Gas-electric locomotives comprising gasoline mo- 
tor, electric generator and driving motor. 


(2) Oil electric locomotives comprising Diesel or semi- 
Diesel oil engine, electric generator and driving motors. 


(3) Electric storage battery locomotives. 
(4) Electric locomotives, trolley or third rail. 


In addition to the above list the committee is aware of 
experiments with steam engine motor cars and several 
forms of mechanical drive for gas and oil engine locomo- 
tives, but no data is available for this report. 

Some of the types of motor cars mentioned have been 
in regular service operation for’ a sufficient time to offer 
records of construction and operation of great value in a 
study of this problem. 

From the information gained from table No. 1, it is 
apparent that a wide latitude in the choice of substitutes 
for the steam engine passenger train is available for 
branch lines. All of the above motor cars have sufficient 
capacity to haul at least one trailer and the introduction of 
electro-pneumatic control of gas motors mounted upon 
several trucks puts cars so equipped in multiple unit train 
competition with gas electric, storage battery and straight 
electric motor car trains. It is probable that a motor car 
operating alone or with one trailer will provide for traffic 
requirements on the large majority of branch lines, but 
trains of a greater number of cars are now made available 
with the four types of equipment listed. 

In general, the cost of operation of motor cars is below 
that of steam engine trains in branch line service, and 
both the character of service and the running time may 
be improved. The cost of repairs of gas motor cars may 
be open to some question owing to the small mileage made 
thus far with such equipment. In this connection, it is 
instructive to note the record of nine gas-electric cars 
making a total of 566,508 miles in 24 months operation 
(July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1924) on the St. Louis-San 
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Francisco, prior to which time the cars had been in regu- 
lar service for several years. 

In addition to the detailed operating data on the St. 
Louis-San Francisco gas-electric cars manned by a crew 
of two men, table No. 2 includes similar data upon a typi- 
cal branch line operated by steam engines, hauling trains 
of two and three passenger cars and manned by the usual 
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The electric storage battery motor car has a field of use- 
fulness under certain conditions which must include the 
acceptance of excess car weight, an electric power supply, 
and a high maintenance and depreciation expense due to 
the limitations of the storage battery. 

The electric motor car operated from either trolley or 
third rail is so well known that no comment is needed as 








TABLE NO. 1 


New Haven 





REPRESENTATIVE TYPES OF MOTOR CARS 


Electro-motive 


Mack model ACP hydraulic Brill 75 Company Storage battery Electric 
Railway operating L\ ee seenendacnce C. Great Western Canadian National  —=—«§ ...ccscscces 
nn auceaes 1925 1923 1925 _—— £ i $i i i i tee e eeee 60 1923 
Length TT 54 fe 58 ft. 55 ft. 57 ft. 53 ft. 58 ft. 
Weight (empty) 48,000 Ib. 53,000 Ib. 53,000 Ib. 70,000 Ib. 74,008 Ib 50,000 Ib 
Seating (cap.) — 44 60 56 59 50 60 
Baggage space 130 og. MH cece evens 125 sq. ft 72 sq. ft. 110 sq. ft. 73 sq. ft. 
Type motor. : Gas Gas Gas Gas 135 Kwh battery Electric 
Bore and stroke 5 in. x 6 in 5% in. x 7% in. 6 in. x 7 in. TSO 8 8=—S—S ss eSSeeeesees 8 =—=-s Se ewecaboens 
Cylinders : 8 — re en ee ee 
Trans. and control Elec. pneu. Hydraulic Clutch and gear Electric Electric Electric 
Rated speed.... 55 5 50 30 
Approximate price $31,090 $35,000 $26,000 $34,000 $40,000 $20,000 


complement of engineer, fireman, conductor, baggageman 
and brakeman. This gives a general perspective of the 
field of usefulness of the gas-electric car in this class of 
service. 

The gas-electric cars operating upon the St. Louis-San 
Francisco have a weight of 104,000 Ib., 70-ft. body, 11-ft. 
baggage space, 8-cylinder gas engine, 8 in. x 10 in. run- 
ning at 550 r.p.m. and two 110 h.p. motrrs. Approxi- 
mately 100 of these cars have been built and put into op- 
eration on various lines, but manufacture was discon- 





Taste No. 2—Sr. Lovurs-San Francrsco Rattway OPERATING EXPENSES, 
9 Gas Etecretc Cars, Jury 1, 1922—June 30, 1924 
(Cars built in 1911) ' 
Typical 
Gas, elec. steam train 
Total motor car miles Ye Gtacenal inthe 566,508 
re ee WP Cs bn eecwre des eedn sedeannen 256,018 


Total car miles....... saa aS i te tial 822,526 anes 
Wages per train mile............ ....Cents 17.67 28.80 
Fuel and lubricants ‘ iMedia oc 8.78 18.60 
Running repairs ; d ae tee, On 3.01 As 
Classified repairs 6 4.68 31.40 


Miscellaneous and supplies ie =~ = .67 4.50 
Total expense per train mile......... ~— 34.81 83.30 
Total expense per car mile........ ee 7 24.00 ose 


tinued during the war due to expediency and also the 
high weight and price of the equipped car. While the 
lighter and less expensive cars now sold are expected to 
supersede the heavier gas-electric cars previously built, 
it is instructive, nevertheless, to note the reasonable cost 
of operating the older equipment after it had been in oper- 
ation a sufficient term of years to reach what might be 
accepted as stable maintenance expense. 

Motor cars which will be equipped with semi-Diesel oil 
engines are now in construction but the committee finds 
no adequate operating data available for the report and 
recommends that this subject be continued in next year’s 
committee work. 











to its suitability to provide any service desired on branch 
line or terminal line electrification, either with single cars 
or with multiple unit trains of any desired length. To 
the cost of the electric motor car it is necessary to add the 
first cost and operating expense of substations and con- 
tact line. Such additional expense is small per motor car 
unit on congested tracks, but may become an economic 
burden on lines providing very infrequent train service. 

Locomotives available for branch line and yard switch- 
ing may be grouped as follows: 

(1) Gas-electric. 

(2) Oil-electric. 

(3) Storage battery. 

(4) Electric with trolley or third-rail. 


Owing to the limitations of the mechanical clutch and 
transmission system commonly used with gas and oil 
motors, the application of such motors of the larger sizes 
to locomotive drive is apparently best accomplished 
through electric transmission comprising electric genera- 
tors and motors. 

The gas-electric locomotive enjoys the advantage of a 
light inexpensive high speed engine construction but 
utilizes high priced fuel. Apparently the gasoline engine 
application to locomotives is best adapted to the smaller 
capacities. 

During the past year the first application in this coun- 
try of the Diesel-oil engine to locomotive drive has been 
put into demonstration service on several railroads. This 
engine is of the semi-Diesel type, runs at 600 revolutions 
and drives through electric generators and motors geared 
to the axles in the usual way. Owing to the low price of 
fuel available for engines of the Diesel type, its applica- 
tion to locomotive drive offers an attraction in fuel econ- 
omy when compared with steam engine operation. Both 
gas engine and oil engine drives, thus far operated, in- 











TABLE NO. 3 
Gas-electric Storage Storage Oil-electric Storage Electric 
Ne xxeies , ieaeawt Gas Battery Trolley Oil Battery Trolley 
Weight—total scadewns 80,000 80,000 80,000 120,000 120,000 120,000 
Weight—drivers = 80,000 80,000 80,000 120,000 120,000 120,000 
BE caccance : oe ————  #é#edeunibebit § i<SSuieeaneeks a => onsnnaseyeee 8 ‘siencundeens 
Cylinders , <o Gut CL BOG. | ccesevseceew $= cuescececess —— | Se | en eer rete e 
H.P. rating.... seaeinwens 70 -—Cté—«~SCQ gw can — igahopceiaranh —_— 4a terres - § eshebenwennes 
PED ccnaccdsccnransuesene 8 Seneendunned Pe: )8=«(<sctusiennce: j4§ s«beeenenaee Exide (340 KwH) ew. ce ee eeess 
Number cells. aS6 8 80=._ 6 DO dad wemeue | §=§.ds®waeeeeacaees | weneenenenes a | TTT TTT TT Tee 
WED ccaccceavesscwesccccoe§ §=©6nansennnses —_— 4,4 é4£ 4¢theh haw.  ‘“etitiieedadamae Oe = —— ow essecesces 
Motors—T ype HM-830 HM-830 HM-830 HM-840 HM-840 HM-840 
Number motors 4 4 4 a 4 4 : 
H.P. rating.... ; 60 H.P. at 250 V. 60 H.P. at 250 V. 60 H.P. at 250 V. 95 H.P. at 250 V. 95 H.P. at 250 V. 95 H.P. at 250 \ 
Gearing ....... 71/14 71/14 71/14 82/14 82/14 82/14 
Wheels—diameter . . 33 in. 33 in, 33 in. 36 in. 36 in. 36 in. 
Max. trac. effort (25 per cent coeff. 
BGP ésancas< seat an oe 20,000 20,000 20,000 30,000 30,000 30,006 
Speed—MPH (max E.) (25 per 
cent coeff. ad.). secccosovesese 1.8 4.8 6.6 1.4 4.2 6.0 
Approximate price. ........ssceeeees $40,000 $37,000 $26,000 $61,000 $48,000 $33,000 
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troduce limitations in the horse power capacity of locomo- 
tives which generally restrict the availability of maximum 
tractive effort of such locomotives to very low speeds, 
thus making these types of locomotives best adapted to 
terminal switching service or operation on branch lines 
of low gradient. Larger oil engines are under construc- 
tion which will broaden the field of application of this type 
of locomotive drive. 

Storage battery locomotives have not been materially 
changed in construction during the past year, but more 
data are now available, especially on the larger capacities. 
This type of locomotive is apparently best adapted to ter- 
minal switching service under conditions calling for a low 
daily mileage and with an opportunity provided for keep- 
ing the battery charged. The maintenance and deprecia- 
tion account of storage battery locomotives must include 
provision for periodic battery renewals in addition to the 
usual annual charges for the upkeep of battery, motor 
and mechanical parts of the locomotive. 

Electric locomotives operating from trolley or third rail 
are well known and are available in any capacity, for 
branch line or terminal service. This type of motive 
power has demonstrated its reliability and effectiveness in 
replacing steam engines for any kind of service from the 
lightest to the heaviest duty performed. 

Table No. 3 gives construction data of representative 
equipment of the several types noted. 

In conclusion the committee states that branch line op- 
eration covers such a wide variety of service that each 
installation must be considered as a separate problem and 
the merits of steam, gas, oil, or electric driven motive 
power determined by the local conditions obtaining. This 
report presents some of the general characteristics of mo- 
tive power other than steam, a field in which there is rapid 
development. 

Articulated Trains 


Information was obtained from two companies operat- 
ing articulated train units. Certain operating character- 
istics and costs of these units were compiled and compared 
with data on other electric car units operated by the same 
companies. 

Owing to the limited use to date of articulated train 
units, no detailed engineering study was made. 

The report is signed by John C. Davidson, chairman ; 
|. M. Bosenbury, vice chairman; H. F. Brown, secretary ; 
Charles R. Harte, sponsor; R. B. White; L. S. Wells; 
John O. Madison; Norman Litchfield; E. C. Johnson; 
James T. Hamilton; J. V. B. Duer; J. H. Davis; A. H. 
Daus; H. W. Cope; Morris Byck; C. E. Brown; A. H. 


Armstrong. 


Scrap Control on the 
Chicago Great Western 


By J. L. Feemster 


General Storekeeper, Chicago Great Western, Oelwein, Iowa. 


CRAP on the Chicago Great Western is considered 
of sufficient importance to warrant the preparation 
of a statement for the general manager every week. 

This statement shows the volume of scrap on hand accord- 
ing to the A.R.A. standard classification, together with 
other information calculated to keep the management en- 
tirely familiar with the scrap situation. For purposes of 
sale, a monthly scrap statement is also prepared upon 
which the purchasing agent receives bids, whereupon the 
scrap is disposed of through the medium of sale orders. 
‘his monthly statement, however, does not delay the dis- 
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position of additional quantities which may accumulate 
unexpectedly. When such instances arise, it is com- 
paratively simple for the general storekeeper to com- 
municate with the purchasing agent and arrange for its 
sale. The importance of this arrangement is indicated by 
the fact that sales of this character are made several times 
each week for the purpose of converting the scrap into 
money immediately. 

The Chicago Great Western has one scrap dock for 
the system which is situated at Oelwein, lowa, the site of 
the system shop and general store. All scrap included in 
the standard classification is handled at this dock, where 
it is unloaded, sorted and finally loaded out on the sale 
orders. Unloading is accomplished for the most part by 
a locomotive crane equipped with a magnet, after which 
the scrap is sorted by hand into the proper bins which 
are emptied by the crane again when scrap is being loaded 
on sale orders. The records for this plant indicate that 
for the period from January 1, 1925, to September 1, 
1925, 20,883,641 lb., or 10,442 tons, of scrap were received 
at this plant, or at the rate of about 1,305 per month. 
Of this 18,345,641 lb. was sold on sale orders ; 450,000 Ib. 














A Portion of the Scrap Dock at Oelwein, Iowa, Showing a Flat 
Car-Mounted Crane Handling Bolts 


was used at the local foundry; 808,000 Ib. was reclaimed 
and 1,280,000 Ib. recovered. The reclamation work con- 
sisted of reworking otherwise unserviceable materials 
taken from the scrap after which they are returned to 
stock and issued at a reclaimed price, this price covering 
the scrap value of the material plus the cost of reclaiming. 
The recovered material comprises all the usable material 
which is picked out of the scrap received at the dock. 

The cost of handling this volume of scrap, including 
not only the loading on sale orders but also the unloading 
and the proper sorting, amounted to $8,538.12 which is 
equivalent to a cost of 81.8 cents per ton, the organiza- 
tion consisting of a foreman, crane crew and 14 scrap 
sorters. 

In addition to the scrap handled at the dock there were 
sold durmg this same period quantities of scrap which 
were handled at the storehouse owing to its close prox- 
imity to the shops. This scrap consisted of 667,680 Ib. 
of turnings and drillings and 90,600 Ib. of cast iron bor- 
ings, as well as 159,107 Ib. of scrap brass. The cost of 
handling the drillings and borings was approximately 
60 cents per ton, the cost of loading being included in the 
cost of handling at the dock as this commodity is loaded 
by the same locomotive crane. It is not possible to de- 
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termine accurately the total cost of handling the scrap 
brass as the greater portion of this scrap is melted up at 
the company’s foundry. However, it is estimated that 
this cost is in the neighborhood of $1.00 per ton. Con- 
sidering the additional borings and drillings handled at 
the store and combining the several costs, it has been 
determined that the total cost of handling scrap at the 
Oelwein plant aggregates 78.9 cents per ton, excluding 
brass. Owing to the fact that scrap wheels are disposed 
of on an exchange basis no attention has been given these 
in the figures, the cost including only the scrap covered 


by sale orders and disposed of in this manner. If the 
wheels were included the cost would be lowered. The 
turnover of scrap slightly exceeds once a month. Indeed, 


there are times when the scrap bins are practically bare 
in view of the efforts being made to convert the scrap 
into cash promptly. 


Advanced C, & N. W. 


Commutation Fares Approved 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission in a case 
which has been before it since 1920, has 
authorized and directed an increase of 20 per 
cent in the intrastate commutation passenger fares 
of the Chicago & North Western on its lines in 


Illinois, above the rates in effect on August 25, 1920, 
immediately prior to the general advance in rates in Ex 
Parte 74, subject to a maximum of 2 cents a mile. In an 
earlier report the commission ordered increases in Illinois 
intrastate fares corresponding to the increases previously 
authorized in the eastern group, which includé& the 
Illinois district, in order to remove prejudice to interstate 
passengers; but the commutation fares were excluded 
from that order and reserved for later consideration. 
Some testimony regarding the C. & N. W. fares was 
taken in 1920 but no action resulted and the road last May 
asked for a further hearing, which was held. The opinion, 
by Commissioner McChord, says in part: 


Tickets to bearer good for 10 rides are today upon the level in 
effect in April, 1897, increased by only 10 per cent June 10, 1918. 
Bearer tickets for 25 rides have changed their level since 1894 
only to this extent: April 10, 1912, approximately 10 cents per 
ticket, or four-tenths of a cent per ride, was added; and June 10, 
1918, these rates were increased by 10 per cent. Monthly tickets, 
good for 60 rides by one individual during a calendar month, have 
had no general changes for 34 years other than an increase rang- 
ing from 30 cents to 40 cents a ticket, or from one-half cent to 
two-thirds of a cent a ride, effective April 10, 1912; and June 10, 
1918, these rates were increased by 10 per cent. In view of the 
changes which have occurred since the year 1914, of the increased 
cost of labor and materials, and of the higher levels of other 
charges for transportation, the static condition of these commuta- 
tion fares is noticeable. The 10 per cent increases were made 
pursuant to general order No. 28 of the Director General of Rail- 
roads. 

Upon the showing made, petitioner has failed to earn 5.75 per 
cent upon the cost of its road and equipment, including materials 
and supplies, since 1920; and the shortage for the calendar year 
1924 was more than $12,000,000. While the investment figure does 
not necessarily indicate the value of petitioner’s property, we may 
use it in estimating the cost of the particular service. Using ac- 
counting methods approved by us, petitioner estimates that the 
expenses and taxes incurred in the performance of its suburban 
services, above described, exceed the revenues derived therefor by 
more than $1,297,900. A further estimate indicates that, even 
though commutation fares for intrastate transportation in Illinois 
be increased by 20 per cent, as here sought, there will still be a 
deficit in the revenues from this service in excess of $600,000. In 
other words, petitioner’s suburban fares in the Chicago district, 
interstate and intrastate, do not pay and will not pay anything 
toward a return upon petitioner’s investment; and the increases 
sought are expected mercly to reduce the out-of-pocket loss. 

As between the cost of and the returns from the service the 
showing leaves a wide margin adequate to cover possible error, 
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and it may therefore be accepted, for present purposes, that the 
figures are approximately correct and illustrate an actual condi- 
tion. The greater part of the deficit is chargeable to the intrastate 
service, aggravated by the lower bases of intrastate fares. 

In this connection it should be said that the increased commu- 
tation fares here considered were filed by petitioner with the Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission, to become effective February 15, 1925, 
and have been suspended until December 15, 1925. The same 
schedules were at the same time filed here, and were suspended in 
respect of their interstate application. In that situation we sought 
the co-operation of that commission for the disposition, through a 
joint hearing and conference agreeably with the co-operative plan, 
of the issues thus presented, but failed in the effort. : 

We find that there are no conditions within Illinois justifying 
the maintenance by pefitioner of intrastate commutation passenger 
fares and of charges for multiple-trip commutation tickets therein 
lower than the corresponding fares and charges applicable to the 
interstate transportation of passengers by petitioner to, from, or 
through the State; and that the maintenance of such intrastate 
fares and charges lower than the corresponding just and reason- 
able interstate fares and charges established and maintained by 
petitioner pursuant to the authority heretofore given by this com- 
mission in Ex Parte 74 gives an undue preference and advantage 
to persons traveling in intrastate commerce on petitioner’s lines 
within said State and subjects persons traveling in interstate com- 
merce on petitioner’s lines to, from, or through the State to undue 
prejudice and disadvantage, and unjustly discriminates against in- 
terstate commerce; which undue preference and prejudice and 
unjust discrimination should be removed. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission has this week re- 
fused to withdraw its ruling, made last spring, suspend- 
ing increases of 20 per cent in suburban fares proposed 
by the Chicago & North Western in February, although 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has just authorized 
the increases. A plea that the new fares be allowed to 
go into effect, since they had been approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, was disallowed. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in its decision, referred 
to the fact that it had asked the state commission to join in 
considering the application but that no representative of 
the state commission appeared. 


Motion to Revise 
Tentative Valuation Denied 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

HE Interstate Commerce Commission has denied 

motions filed by the Delaware & Hudson and 

affiliated companies asking the commission to re- 
vise its tentative valuation order of March 28, 1923, 
subject to the right of the carriers and others interested to 
present to the commission their views concerning pertinent 
questions of law after thgy have placed in the record at 
a hearing in evidence in support of such matters of fact as 
they may wish to have considered by the commission in 
connection with the protests against the tentative valuation, 
including the law questions. The hearing has been 
assigned for Octoker 23. At the date formerly set for 
the hearing on the tentative valuation, counsel for the 
railroads filed the motions referred to, asking that the 
commission substitute for the tentative valuation a lawful 
tentative valuation fully conforming to the valuation law 
in the particulars specified and that it fix a date within 
which protestants might submit a brief and argument in 
support of the motions and subsequent dates on which 
they might be heard orally thereon by the full commission. 
Meanwhile they asked that the hearing be suspended 
pending a determination of the motion by the commission. 
Examiner Marchand said the motions would be referred 
to the commission but as the parties declined to submit 
evidence at the time he ordered the hearings closed. In 
its order denying the motion the commission said: 


It appearing, That by said order of March 28 the Commission 
made, under and in accordance with the provisions of section 19a 
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of the Interstate Commerce Act, tentative valuations of the proper- 
ties of the carriers; that thereafter protests against the tentative 
valuations were duly filed by the carriers in the office of the 
Commission; that thereafter the Commission assigned the protests 
for hearing before one of its examiners; that thereafter, and before 
the date of said hearing, the carriers instituted a suit in the District 
Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York, 
in which suit, among other things, they requested the court to annul 
and set aside said order of March 28; that thereafter, and as a re- 
sult of proceedings in said court, the court, by decree duly entered, 
denied the request and dismissed the petition of the carriers in 
said suit (295 Fed. 558), and that in connection with such denial 
and dismissal the court, among other things, said: 

Entertaining these views, we are of opinion (1) that the Com- 
mission has reasonably complied with the requirement of the 
statute in respect of “tentative valuation;” and (2) that the peti- 
tioners are not placed in any legally disadvantageous position by 
any act of the Commission. We therefore conclude that there is 
no equity in this application to suppress a merely preliminary step 
in a lawful valuation proceeding, and for that reason dismiss the 
petition, without costs. (Id. 561.) 

It further appearing, That thereafter, upon appeal, said degree 
was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States (266 
U. S. 438) ; that the reasons set forth in said petition in support of 
the aforesaid request of the carriers were the same in substance as 
the reasons now advanced by the carriers in support of the motions 
covered by this order, and that the Commission is not required by 
said Interstate Commerce Act to pass upon or determine questions 
of law separately from the facts to which the law is to be applied; 

It is ordered, That said motion be, and it is hereby, denied, sub- 
ject to the right of the carriers and others interested to present 
to the Commission their views concerning pertinent questions of 
law, after they have placed in the record in said Valuation Docket 
No. 328, at a hearing, the time and place of which will be fixed 
hereafter by the Commission, evidence in support of such matters 
of fact as they may wish to have considered by the Commission in 
connection with the aforesaid protests of the carriers, including 
said questions of law. 


Handling Cantaloupes 


O handle this year’s crop of 14,500 cars of can- 
taloupes from the Imperial Valley, required un- 

usual care on the part of the Southern Pacific and 

its subsidiaries, the San Diego & Arizona, the Holtot 
Inter-Urban and Inter-California and the Pacific Fruit 
Express. Prior to the beginning of this movement, 
officers from all branches of the service met with shippers 
to discuss the many phases of the problem. The first can- 
taloupes moved on May 7, the earliest on record, and con- 
tinued until July 30. The heavy movement started on 
May 22 with shipments which increased within a few 
days to 100 cars a day and finally rose to 550 cars a day. 
With the ordering of the first cars the trainmaster in 
charge of the district established his office at Brawley, 
Cal., where 40 per cent of the movement originated and 
where the Pacific Fruit Express maintains its central 
office and an icing deck of 56 cars capacity. An assistant 
trainmaster was stationed at El Centro, and another 
assistant trainmaster moved about where needed. Crews 
were established as the volume of business increased, 
starting with one crew each at Brawley and El Centro, 
and increasing to eight crews at Brawley, six at El 
Centro and one at Heber. Each of these crews was 
assigned certain duties. At Brawley two crews were 
assigned to spotting cars and pulling away loads, two to 
serve the Westmoreland branch, and two the Sandia 
branch, while one crew did tramp work and filling in 
where needed. A similar program was developed at El 
Centro, except that there were no branch lines to serve. 
To handle the switchers up and down the main line and 
on the branches, a double phone line was used from Niland 
to Calexico and on both branches. Phones were established 
at Niland, Calipatria, Brawley, Imperial, El Centro, Heber 
and Calexico as well as at the ends of the Sandia and 
Westmoreland branches. As soon as the trainmasters 
were established an order was issued by the train dis- 
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patcher, requiring all except first-class trains moving from 
Niland to Calexico or on either branch, to call the train- 
master at Brawley from Calipatria before departure from 
that point and obtain a clearance card, giving them 
authority to move from Calipatria to Brawley, Sandia or 
Westmoreland. At Brawley they obtained a card to 
move to Imperial. At Imperial the conductor called back 
to Brawley, releasing the block to the trainmaster at that 
point, and obtained permission from the trainmaster at El 
Centro to move from Imperial to El Centro. At El Centro 
permission was given him to move to Heber and at Heber 
he released the block to the trainmaster at El Centro and 
obtained permission from the yardmaster at Calexico to 
move from Heber to Calexico. The same restrictions 
were placed on westbound trains from Calexico. This 
enabled the trainmaster or yardmaster to move the 
switchers to and from outside points without the neces- 
sity of obtaining orders. 

Loading at the sheds began at noon and was completed 
at 3 a.m. From 5 p. m. to midnight loaded cars were 
pulled out and empties were re-spotted. Trains hauling 
the cantaloupes out of the valley to the main line at Yuma, 
Ariz., via Calexico started at 3 p.m. from Brawley and 
continued at two-hour intervals until the eastbound loads 
were moved. These trains started out of Brawley with 
30 to 35 cars. At El Centro 20 to 25 cars were picked up 
and the trains were filled out to 68 cars at Calexico. The 
cars were sealed on route to Yuma by two clerks of the 
Inter-California Railroad at Calexico who were able 
to apply the seals on a train of 68 cars in 12 to 15 min. 

To provide ample cars for moving the crop, 2,500 empty 
refrigerators were stored within 12 hours of the valley 
and 5,000 more between Yuma and Tucumcari, N. M. A 
reserve of 2,500 empties was always maintained against 
any interruption that might occur. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the movement is gained 
from the following figures: Sixteen switch engines re- 
quired a crew of 80 men. The 10 to 12 haulers required 
crews of 60 to 70 men, 6 car men, 30 to 35 additional 
clerks, and 15 to 20 mechanical employees. The Pacific 
Fruit Express employed 350 to 400 icemen and 30 to 35 
clerks at Brawley, El Centro and Calexico. About 
130,000 tons of ice was used during the season. 
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Some C. N. R. Veterans with the President 


Top Row, Left to Right: G. T. Bell, Executive Assistant to Traffic Vice- 
President (47 years); W. D. Robb, Vice-President (54 years); Sir Henry 
Thornton; T. A. Dalrymple, Foreman (58 years). 

Bottom Row: G. M. Stone, Dispatcher (51 years); J. S. Corner, Chief 
Operator (52 years); J. H. Moore, Superintendent of Express Equipment 
(52 years); Nap Foy, Conductor (42 years). W. H. Sargeant, Inspector 
(58 years). 
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The Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers and Station Employees is threatened with expulsion 
from the American Federation of Labor because it admits team- 
sters, chauffeurs and stable employees to membership. These 
men, say the officers of the A. F. of L., should belong to another 
union, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America. 


An application of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, repre- 
senting employees on the Chicago Great Western, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Chesapeake & Ohio, for wage in- 
creases and changes in working rules, was heard by the Railroad 
Labor Board on Sepiember 24. The increases asked were five 
cents an hour on the Great Western and six cents an hour on the 
Burlington. The Chesapeake & Ohio was involved only in an 
application for changes in rules. 


June Mechanical Convention 


After a joint meeting of the General Committee of Division V— 
Mechanical, American Railway Association, and the executive 
committee of the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association, held 
in Philadelphia, October 13, it was decided to hold the annual 
convention of Division V and the R. S: M. A. exhibit on Young’s 
Million Dollar Pier at Atlantic City, N. J., June 9-16, inclusive. 
In all probability Division VI—Purchases and Stores, A. R. A., 
will held its annual convention at Atlantic City at the same time. 


Railway Engineers’ Battalion Plans Recruiting 


The officers of the 60Sth Railway Engineers’ Battalion, on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the personnel of which was 
brought up to war strength some time ago, met at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on September 18, to perfect plans for recruiting non-com- 
missioned officers and men and for completing the organization. 
Twenty-three officers were present, among whom were three com- 
pany commanders. The plans call for the enlistment of 200 men 
during the coming year. Norman A, Ryan, superintendent of the 
St. Paul, at Terre Haute, Ind., is the commanding officer of the 
battalion. 


Dining-Car Superintendents 


G. M. Hart, superintendent of dining cars of the Wabash, was 
elected president of the American Association of Superintendents 
of Dining Cars at the annual meeting of the association in St. 
Louis, Mo., on October 6. Other officers elected were S. W. 
Derr, Reading, vice-president; T. W. Welsh, Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer; F. W. McIntosh, Chi- 
cago & Alton, C. H. Shircliffe, Chicago & North Western, and 
H. W. McAbee, Denver & Rio Grande Western, members of the 
executive committee. The 1926 convention will be held in Balti- 


more, Md 


Cummins to Introduce New Consolidation Law 


Senator A. B. Cummins, of Iowa, on his return to Washington, 
has announced his intention of introducing at the coming session 
of Congress a new bill to amend the consolidation provisions of 
the transportation act, designed to expedite railway consolidations. 
He would fix a period for voluntary action, within which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission would be empowered to approve 
plans proposed by the railways without reference to any pre- 
conceived general plan, but with some provision for governmental 
essure to force consolidations after the expiration of the volun- 
tary period. He is planning some modifications of the bill to this 


effect which was introduced at the last session. Senator Cum- 
mins is also considering an amendment of the transportation act 
to provide for recapture of all excess earnings above six per cent 
on valuation, and the distribution of the excess among roads earn- 


ng less than six per cent. 





No Employees Killed in Two Years 


The Northwestern Pacific, operating 500 miles of road with 
2,500 employees, has nét had an employee killed in an accident 
while on duty for over two years, the last employee fatality hav- 
ing occurred on September 24, 1923. The record of employees 
injured in 1924 showed an improvement of 32 per cent over 1923: 
and a 17 per cent reduction as compared with the preceding five 
years. 

William S. Wollner, general safety agent, reports that the road 
has not had a passenger killed in a train accident in the seven 
years that it has maintained a safety organization, although dur- 
ing this period eight passengers lost their lives in “train service” 
accidents, while trying to board or leave moving trains. 


Labor Board Wage Hearings 


The Railroad Labor Board began, this week, hearings on the 
application of maintenance-of-way employees of 29 railroads for 
five cents an hour increase in their pay. Among the roads af- 
fected by this application are the Ann Arbor; Baltimore & Ohi 
Central of New Jersey, Chicago & North Western; Illinois Cen- 
tral; New York, Chicago & St. Louis; Louisville & Nashville; 
Michigan Central: Missouri-Kansas-Texas; Mobile & Ohio; 
Nashville, Chattancoga & St. Louis; New York Central and sub- 
sidiaries; New York, New Haver & Hartford; Pere Marquette; 
Pennsylvania; Wabash. 

The Railroad Labor Board on October 16 began hearings on the 
application of the train dispatchers of seven roads for various 
changes in working rules. This application was noticed in the 
Railway Age of October 10. 


Several Submissions Filed with the Labor Board 


A protest against the reduction in wages, the elimination of time 
and one-half for overtime, and other modifications of rules, has 
been filed by the Order of Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
of the St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain. The Order of Railway 
Conductors and the Brotherhood of Railread Trainmen on the 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania have filed a request for increase in 
pay. 

The International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers on the 
Seaboard Air Line has submitted a dispute relative to the revision 
of the agreement governing rules and working conditions. The 
Railroad Yardmasters of America on the Southern Pacific have 
applied for new rules and rates of pay for yardmasters. The 
International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio has petitioned for a hearing in the matter of a 
dispute as to working schedules and rules. 


Railroad Officers Indicted 


On October 9 the federal grand jury in New York City re- 
turned indictments against the Alaska Anthracite Railroad Com- 
pany against Charles D. Davis, former general manager and 
against George V. Whittle, president of the railroad, on charges 
of violations of the interstate commerce act, section 20a, which 
requires common carriers to obtain authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission before they issue and sell stocks and 
bonds. The indictments allege that the railroad issued $1,500,000 
of gold bonds pursuant to the commission’s order, but sold about 
half of them at figures much lower than 90 per cent of par, the 
minimum price fixed by the commission, and that Davis and 
Whittle concurred in those sales, which are said to have been 
made at 40, 77% and 80. The evidence was laid before the grand 
jury by Z. W. Scott, attorney for the I. C. C. R. B. Sturm, one 
of the commission’s special agents, appeared as a witness on 
behalf of the government. 
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B. & M. Taxes in New Hampshire 


The Boston & Maine has filed with the New Hampshire Tax 
Commissicn an appeal from the assessment under which its taxes 
in New Hampshire were increased this year $28,473, to $882,843. 
The assessors have made some allowance for light traffic density 
on certain branch lines, but no allowance whatever on main lines 
of light traffic. It is a serious question, says the road, as to how 
much longer, and to what extent, it will be possible under present 
conditions to operate a large portion of the B & M trackage in 
New Hampshire. The road’s valuation, if based on average mar- 
ket value of securities, and apportioned to New Hampshire strictly 
on a trackage basis, would allow for that state a valuation of only 
$19,937,178, as compared with over 32 millions the total on the 
State’s books. At the present rate of $26.90 per thousand this would 
amount to a tax of only $536,310 instead of $882,843. But a track- 
age basis would not be equitable because the greater proportion of 
the trackage in the State is of so light a degree of traffic density 
that much of it can be operated only at a continuing annual loss 
of large amount. 


To Encourage Safer Operation of Track Motor Cars 


The illustration herewith is a reproduction of a brass emblem, 
the original of which is enameled in purple and red, which is 
offered by the Atlantic Coast Line to each employee or officer 
operating a track motor car who goes through an entire cal- 

















endar year without an accident to himself, his employees or the 
The emblem, 4% in. in diameter, is reduced in the illustra- 
tion about two-thirds in height and width. It is to be attached 
to the car, together with a year plate, arranged as shown. An 
operator who makes a periect record for two successive years 
will have two year plates; three years, three plates, and so on. 


car. 


Railroads Argue for Right to Construct Extensions 


The Southern Pacific on the one hand and the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific on the other hand, began a sharp strug- 
gle for supremacy in eastern Oregon at a hearing on applications 
for permission to construct extensions in that territory which 
opened before Charles B. Mahaffie, director of the finance bureau 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in Portland, Ore., on 
October 5. The Southern Pacific is asking permission to build 
from Klamath Falls, Ore., on the new Natron cutoff, southeast 
to a connection with the Nevada-California-Oregon, which it con- 
trols, at Alturas, Calif. This extension, in connection with exist- 
ing lines, would give the Southern Pacific a direct line from 
Oregon via the Union Pacific and Ogden, Utah, to the east ap- 
proximately 200 miles shorter than any present route. The South- 
ern Pacific application also asks approval of its acquisition of 
control of the Nevada-California-Oregon by stock ownership 
and for the construction of two branches in the vicinity of Sprague 
river, Oregon. Opposing these proposals are the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific whose subsidiary, the Oregon Trunk, is 
asking authority to build an extension from Bend, Oregon, south- 
west to Klamath Falls. 

The application of the Oregon Trunk is supported by large 
timber interests in the northwest, which want an outlet from 
their timber holdings to their northern markets. The Oregon 
Public Service Commission likewise favors the application of the 
Oregon Trunk. Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern, 
was one of the witnesses for the Oregon Trunk. 
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The Southern Pacific is backed in its plea by the Railroad 
Commission of California. William Sproule, president of the 
Southern Pacific, stated the case for his company. He sum- 
marized the reasons for the proposed extension, stating that the 
Cascade and Klamath region would be better served through the 
Natron cutoff; and that the admission of a competitor such as the 
Oregon Trunk into Southern Pacific territory would be disastrous. 
Witnesses for the Oregon Trunk, on the other hand, declared 
that its extension would connect the two great lumber districts 
of Oregon and would make the Oregon Trunk, which at present 
has little economic necessity, a valuable line with greatly increased 
earnings. 

The Southern Pacific is involved in another hearing at Browns- 
ville, Tex., where Thomas F. Woodlock, interstate commerce 
commissioner, is conducting a hearing on the application of the 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass, a Southern Pacific subsidiary, for 
authority to construct a line into the lower Rio Grande territory. 
This application is opposed by the Missouri Pacific, whose con- 
trolled lines, the International-Great Northern and the Gulf Coast 
Lines, now occupy that territory. 


A Gold Medal for Frankness ; 


The Pittsburgh Railways Company, which operates street cars 
in and about Pittsburgh, Pa., has been awarded the Charles A. 
Coffin medal and prize for 1925. This award consists of a gold 
medal, a certificate of award and $1,000 in cash. This medal is 
awarded annually by the Charles A. Coffin Foundation, estab- 
lished in 1922 by the General Electric Company, and is given to 
the electric railway which has excelled in outstanding accomplish- 
ments during the year. The Pittsburgh Railways Company is 
notably frank in its intercourse with the public and uses every 
available kind of paid advertising, including newspaper, car-card 
and billboard space. Public talks have been used extensively in 
telling the company’s story. From February 1, 1924, to June 23, 
1925, members of the commercial department gave 282 addresses, 
and during the same period operating officers of the transportation 
department appeared before 540 public meetings. Various kinds 
of fares have been put into effect, and the weekly pass has been 
used effectively; also, the Sunday pass, which sells for 25 cents 
and permits the holder to take an unlimited number of rides on 
that ore day. 


The Long Locomotive Run on the Great Northern 


A note from the Great Northern gives a few additional details 
of the long run made by oil-burning locomotive No. 2517, which 
was reported in the Railway Age of October 10, page 668. The 
total distance is given as 3,571 miles and the time on the road as 














Mountain Type Oil Burner Which Made the Record 


99 hours, 45 minutes. The time of departure from St. Paul on 
the westward run was 9:05 a. m., making the rate of speed, west- 
bound, about 38 miles an hour. This makes the record as follows: 
Westward— 


St. Paul, 9.05 a. m., C. T., Sept. 28 
Seattle, 6.15 a. m., P. T., Sept. 30 


Eastward— 
Seattle, 4.30 p. m., P. T., Sept. 25 
St. Paul, 11.05 p. m., C. T., Sept. 27 
This locomotive was one of a number of the same type in regular 
passenger service and was not specially prepared in any way. The 





















































18-car shipment of silk taken on this run eastward is said to have 
been the largest movement of the kind on record. The interest on 
the value of such a load of silk is several hundred dollars a day— 
a good reason for traveling at high speed. 

A picture of the silk train is shown with the table of contents 
of this issue, which is on page 5 of the advertising section. 


Welding Society to Meet at Boston October 21-23 


The fall meeting of the American Welding Society, to be held 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass., on 
October 21-23, will be featured for the first time by an exhibition 
of welding equipment and materials. Through the co-operation 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, much floor space 
has been made available in one of the engineering buildings for 
the purpose of holding the exhibition and every available square 
foot of floor space has been taken by the exhibitors. A social 
program has been arranged which will include features to interest 
the ladies. 

The following is a program of the technical sessions which will 
be held at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 

Wepnespay, OctToser 21 
Thermit Welding, by J. H. Deppeler, chief engineer, Metal & Thermit 

Corporation. 

Gas Welding of Pcwer Plant Piping, ty A. W. Moulder, chief engineer, 

Grinnell Company. 

Tuurspay, Octosper 22 
Industrial Applications of Arc Welding and Economies Effected Through Its 
(Ise. A joint paper by H. M. Hobart, chairman, Electric Arc Welding 
Committee, and W. Spraragen, secretary. 


Meeting of the American Pureau of Welding (Research Department of the 
Society). Program will include a review of present activities and outline 
future investigations. 

* Fripay, Octorer 23 

Selection of Materials for Welding. A series of short addresses by several 
prominent experts on this subject. 


Manufacture of All-Steel Automobile Bodies, by J. W. Meadewcroft, general 
supervisor of welding, E. G. Budd Manufacturing Company. 


P. R. R. Baseball Champions 
Win Contest with N. Y. C. 


The champion basehall team of the Pennsylvania met the cham- 
pion team. of the New York Central in Rochester, N. Y., on 
October 6 and the Pennsylvania team won, 5 to 4. The Penn- 
sylvania champion is the Philadelphia Terminal team and the 
New York Central Lines champion is the Indiana Harbor Belt 
team. The game ended a busy baseball season on both railroads 
in which many games were played to determine the championship 
on each. 

The inter-railroad contest aroused wide interest and over 8,000 
employees and officers of both roads attended the game at Roches- 
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Philadelphia Terminal Division Team, the Winner 


ter, having journeyed there in special trains furnished by the 
roads. W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania, headed 
the P. R. R. delegation and P. E. Crowley, president of the 
New York Central Lines, headed the contingent from his system. 
The game gave the first opportunity in the field of sport to ex- 
press the keen commercial rivalry between the two companies 
and consequently the spirit was high and the volume of the cheer- 
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ing was tremendous. The spirit, however, while keen, was 
friendly, and on many occasions the opposing sides cheered each 
other. The score was close, the game was a fast one and was 
plainly undecided until the last moment of play. 

In the morning previous to the game officers of the two com- 
panies played golf at a local club and in the evening the two 
roads tendered a banquet to the winning team and the runner-up 
from each railroad at the Hotel Seneca. In addition, the chair- 
men of division of athletic committees, executive officers of the 
companies, and prominent residents of Rochester, headed by Mayor 
Van Zandt, were in attendance—about 500 in all. Elisha Lee, vice- 








The Indiana Harbor Belt Team—the N. Y. C. Champions 


president in charge of operation of the Pennsylvania, was toast- 
master. Speakers included the mayor, who gave a cup to the 
winning team; President Crowley, who presented the Vanderbilt 
cup to the Indiana Harbor Belt team as the winner of the New 
York Central Lines championship; President Atterbury; H. W. 
Bramley, president of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce; Dan- 
iel M. Brady; C. T. Chapin; and President Loree of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson. Mr. Brady presented each of the players with 
a silver pocket knife bearing a monogram of the Pennsylvania 
on one side and that of the New York Central on the other. 


Locomotive Shipments 


The Department of Commerce has made public the following 
table of recent locomotive shipments: 























LocoMoTIvE 
Unfilled 
Shipments orders end of month 
Year —- ALS ce ——|, 
and month Total Domestic Foreign «Total Domestic Foreign 

1923 
a ee 229 217 12 1,783 1,699 89 
PE 6a ckcncen sce 207 196 11 2,220 2,141 79 
0 282 269 13 2,316 2,214 102 
GEE ékcrccecsesncecs. 0 201 16 2,204 2,111 93 
Dl séeenngeveseasas 238 228 10 2,150 2,045 105 
i doianan Wweeeteemete 232 221 11 1,958 1,854 104 
| Rn ee 239 211 28 1,738 1,652 86 
PEC PT eT Terr Te 272 759 13 1,497 1,406 91 
PE nscawecanes 335 313 22 1,178 1,102 76 

Total 9 months..... 2,251 2,135 136 

1924 
PUD a cacesveerees 151 147 4 376 344 32 
6 Be 99 92 7 499 466 33 
eee 132 128 4 534 494 40 
SE inekedxbaanenwen 73 63 10 640 586 54 
Pe sasevecneess we 111 93 18 643 589 54 
Py sadneeesecewnees 145 134 11 531 462 69 
PE wasdueednnensetes 140 130 10 483 416 67 
errr ree 139 121 18 361 306 55 
WOTNNGE ccccevccees 104 79 25 386 333 53 

Total 9 months.... 1,094 987 107 _ 

1925 
FORUREY ccscccccccess 90 45 45 407 351 56 
February ...ccccccces 85 73 12 397 343 54 
PGE acdccccavesescs 109 93 16 447 351 96 
April ...ccccseceess 92 82 10 477 362 115 
May ccccccccvscescce 96 68 28 467 353 114 
DES ckedéaeavenuaeas 110 61 49 397 300 97 
DE cnccseneaecesaseen 66 58 g 378 283 95 
RE dnccescsiccces 104 91 13 309 225 &4 
DN nck ccecesds 94 50 4 363 296 67 

Total 9 months.... 846 621 225 
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Shipments of grain from western Canada over the Canadian 
Pacific since September 1 have established a record, the marketing 
showing an increase of 35 per cent and loadings an increase of 46.3 
per cent over any similar period in the history of the road. This 
company has unloaded into the elevators at the head of the lakes 
a total of 11,000 cars of grain, 


Between 2,500 and 3,000 is the estimated number of baseball 
fans who passed through Altoona, Pa., on the night of October 8, 
bound from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Washington, D. C., to see the ball 
game on the following day between the Washington and the 
Pittsburgh clubs. These passengers were in five special trains of 
ten to twelve cars each, mostly sleeping cars. 


Tourist travel to Glacier National Park during the season ending 
September 15 established a record with registrations at all gate- 
ways of the park for the period June 15 to August 31 totaling 
33,934, as compared with 27,329 for the same period of 1924, or 
an increase of 24.2 per cent. The increase in private automobile 
travel over 1924 was 6.6 per cent, while the increase in railroad 
travel was 83 per cent. 


The Illinois Central has re-established the Floridan which is 
operated between Chicago and Miami, Fla., with a_ shorter 
schedule; one hour and 55 min. less from Miami to Chicago and 
two hours and 50 min. from Chicago to Miami. The train will 
leave Chicago at 12:25 p. m., arriving at Miami at 8:20 the sec- 
ond morning. It will leave Miami at 9:30 p. m. and arrive in 
Chicago at 4:20 the second afternoon. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has placed in service an addi- 
tional fast freight train between St. Louis, Mo., and Memphis, 
Tenn. The train leaves St. Louis daily at noon and reaches 
Memphis the next morning at 3 o'clock, thereby effecting a sav- 
ing of 13 hr. in comparison with present through service. Con- 
nection is made at Memphis with the Frisco’s fast freight service 
to Birmingham, Ala. 


The “Flamingo” is a new train, operated by the Louisville & 
Nashville, in conjunction with the Central of Georgia, and the 
Atlantic Coast Line, which has just been placed in service, with 
sleeping cars from Detroit, Mich., Cincinnati, O., and Cleveland, 
to Jacksonville, Fla. Southbound, the train leaves Cincinnati at 
7 p. m., and arrives at Jacksonville at 9 the following night. 
Northbound, it leaves Jacksonville at 10 a. m. and arrives in 
Cincinnati at 10:25 the following morning. 


Serious objections have been raised by the Midland Terminal 
which operates between Colorado Springs, Colo., and Cripple Creek 
against the application of the White Bus Line of Grand Junction, 
which asks the Colorado Public Utilities Commission for permis- 
sion to operate a scenic bus line from Grand Junction to Colorado 
Springs along the old roadbed of the Colorado Midland. This 
road was purchased and junked by the Midland Terminal and later 
the roadbed was given to the state for a scenic highway. 


The Southern Pacific has put on a new fast daylight train 
between Houston, Tex., and Dallas and Ft. Worth, known as the 
Sunbeam. It has a chair car to Dallas, a chair car to Ft. Worth, 
and a cafe observation car. The train leaves Houston daily at 
12:01 noon and arrives in Dallas at 6:30 p. m. The car for Ft. 
Worth is detached at Ennis and arrives at Ft. Worth at 7:30 p. m. 
Returning, the train leaves Dallas at 12:01 noon, arriving in 
Houston at 6:30 p. m., while the car from Ft. Worth leaves at 
11 a. m., making connections with the Sunbeam at Ennis. 


The Lancaster (Pa.) freight station of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road shipped recently a solid train of 47 carloads of feed consigned 
to the Eastern Grain Company, Bangor and Portland, Me. The 
cars were all X29 type thus presenting a harmonious appearance 
and proving that even a freight train can be a thing of beauty. 
Eshelman & Sons, of: Lancaster, ship large quantities of feed pre- 
pared from cotton seed from Texas, molasses from Cuba, soybean 
meal from England, beet pulp from Michigan and Italy, alfalfa 
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from the Rocky Mountain States, corn from the Middle West 
and from Pennsylvania, and corn, oats, bran, middlings, malt and 
wheat from the Northwest. 


A special course in crating and boxing was given by the For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., beginning October 12, 
to 25 railway and express employees. Arrangements for the 
course were made by the Freight Claim Division of the American 
Railway Association. The course was similar to the regular 
boxing and crating courses given by the laboratory twice yearly 
and included lectures on the fundamentals of scientific box and 
crate construction, and was supplemented by a demonstration test 
for various types of containers in the laboratory’s testing machine. 
A feature of the course was a special study of methods of packing 
and loading, and of blocking and bracing in cars. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco, in conjunction with the Sea- 
board Air Line and the Southern, has established a new train, 
known as the Sunnyland, between Kansas City, Mo., and St. 
Petersburg, Fla. The train leaves Kansas City at 9 a. m. daily 
and arrives in Memphis, Tenn., at 9:15 p. m., Atlanta, Ga., at 
11:45 a. m., at Tampa at 6:15 the morning after and St. Peters- 
burg at 8:45 a. m. Returning, it leaves St. Petersburg at 8:35 
‘p. m., Tampa 7:55 p. m., Atlanta at 4:45 p. m., Birmingham at 
11:30 p. m., Memphis at 7:50 a. m., and arrives Kansas City 
at 8:25 p. m. the second night. This train also has through 
sleeping cars to and from New Orleans via Memphis and the 
Illinois Central. 


A total of 154,282 persons visited Yellowstone Park during 1925 
as compared with 144,158 during 1924. Of these 44,786 were rail 
visitors, 106,329 came by automobile, 180 by’ motorcycle, 1,254 on 
horseback and on foot, and 1,733 were unclassified. Visitors from 
Illinois totaled 6,578, Ohio 3,948, New York 3,918 and Pennsyl- 
vania 3,648. The record for a single day occurred on July 21, 
when a total of 2,693 persons arrived. The previous record oc- 
curred on August 7, 1923, with a total of 2,859 visitors. A daily 
entrance in excess of 2,000 visitors occurred on 37 days this sea- 
son as compared with 17 days in excess of 2,000 last year. During 
the period of heavy travel the daily number of visitors within the 
park varied from 8,500 to 12,500. 


Southern Freight Rate Investigation 


Commissioner Eastman, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, has addressed a notice to those interested in the Southern 
class rate investigation stating that certain southern carriers have 
filed with the commission a voluminous statement of reasons why 
they are unable and unwilling to accept the findings of the report 
in this case. It is requested that these findings be reconsidered 
and modified in many important respects. Before reaching any 
conclusion with respect to these various statements the commis- 
sion, says Mr. Eastman, feels that an opportunity should be af- 
forded for the expression of views by other parties of record. 
Such expressions may, therefore, be filed on or before Novem- 
ber 7. 


Citizens of West Palm Beach Help 
Unload Freight to Relieve Congestion 


Three hundred citizens, according to the Florida Times-Union, 
united in a grand rush on Friday, October 9, to break the freight 
blockade of three weeks’ standing, at West Palm Beach, which 
has caused a severe paralysis of business in that place. 

“Twelve hours’ concerted effort by 300 citizens, aided by 75 
trucks and a traffic clearing house, have made congestion in local 
freight yards a thing of the past. By nightfall it was estimated 
that 300 cars had been unloaded. This number, railroad men 
said, would reduce the freight situation in West Palm Beach to 
normalcy. ' 

“This action followed a resolution by the citizens’ committee to 
unload sufficient cars to break the line which has stifled Palm 
Beach county for three weeks. Trucks assigned to the service 
carried banners giving them right of way, and 200 construction 
workers were released to work at the tracks. Scores were freed 
from city jail on promise to go to work. 

“The drive was supervised by George W. Berry, representative 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission assigned to clear traffic 
in South Florida. Mr, Berry sponsored the drive, after placing 
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the burden of blame upon consignees who failed to co-operate 
with railroads in unloading goods. The clearing house will con- 
tinue to function until congestion is ended.” 


Eastern Freight Rate Investigation Adjourns 


The I. C. C. hearing on the petition of carriers for an upward 
revision of freight rates in Official Classification territory, which 
was started in Chicago on September 21, was adjourned on Oc- 
tober 8, subject to call by the commission. Opposition to the 
revision was voiced by representatives of the Burlington (Ia.) 
Shippers’ Association, and the chamber of commerce of Mason 
City, la., on the last two days of the hearing. C. E. Hochstedler, 
assistant director of the Chicago Chamber of Commerce, sub- 
mitted an exhibit on rail and water rates, showing the ratio of 
the differentials by lake and rail routes, to the standard all-rail 
rates since 1900, in which he pointed out that notwithstanding 
the several general increases in the all-rail rates, the differential 
on the New York-Chicago rate has been reduced eight cents a 
hundred pounds or 38 per cent, since 1900. Contrasted with the 
substantial increase in the rail tonnage originating on lines in 
the eastern district since 1901, the receipts of package freight 
at the Chicago harbor have decreased 42 per cent. 


Program for Western Freight Rate Hearing 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a notice an- 
nouncing that further hearings in No. 17,000—Rate Structure 
Investigation, and Ex Parte 87—Revenues in Western District, 
will be held at Chicago on October 26 before Chairman Aitchi- 
son: at Denver on November 9, before Examiner W. H. Wagner ; 
at San Francisco on November 16 before Examiner Wagner; 
at Minneapolis on November 30 before Examiner J. B. Keeler; 
at Dallas on December 7 before Examiner Keeler; and at Kan- 
sas City on January 4 before Commissioner Aitchison, The 
notice also says that at the hearings to be held in Chicago, after 
L. W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific has testified, 
he and such witnesses as testified at the original hearings in 
September at Chicago and were not cross-examined will be 
available for cross-examination. 

After the conclusion of the cross-examination of such wit- 
nesses the testimony of witnesses for other parties will be received 
at Chicago up to and including November 7. At Denver, San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, and Dallas witnesses will be heard for 
parties other than the carriers, beginning on the dates above 
indicated. In response to requests therefor, time will be accorded 
at Minneapolis for the Northern States Power Company to pre- 
sent testimony relating to coal rates; at Dallas for the presen- 
tation of testimony concerning the suggested establishment of a 
new rate group embracing certain portions of the Southwest; 
at Kansas City for the presentation of testimony on the part of 
the various State commissions, and thereafter testimony relating 
to lumber, coal, sand, gravel and rock, in the order named. 
Other parties desiring to introduce testimony at any of the above 
points will be heard. If the time available at other points is 
insufficient to receive all the testimony desired to be introduced, 
opportunity will be afforded to introduce further testimony at 
Kansas City. at which point the hearings will conclude. These 
hearings will be confined to the purposes outlined in the previous 
notices. 

The commission has denied a petition of the Louisiana Public 
Service Commission to dismiss the application of the western 
carriers for increased rates but has permitted the Louisiana com- 
mission to intervene and be treated as a party to the case, pro- 
vided that this permission shall not be construed to allow inter- 
vener to introduce evidence which will unduly broaden the is- 
sues raised in the proceeding. 


Eventnc Lessons on MAKING Concrete.—In its campaign for 
the promotion of improved practices in making concrete, the 
Portland Cement Association has developed a short course of in- 
struction in concrete to be given by its representatives in various 
parts of the country. These courses comprise evening classes 
for a period of two weeks covering such subjects as the water- 
cement ratio, the analysis of aggregates, the designing of mix- 
tures, and the making and testing of specimens. Lessons have 
been given thus far at Birmingham, Ala., Montgomery, Ala., At- 
Janta, Ga., and New Orleans. 
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Court News 


In Texas, a railroad company by condemnation of a right of 
way secures only an easement, but it may acquire a fee-simple 
estate by purchase., When it acquires a fee-simple estate, its right 
to use it, the Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, holds, is as 
absolute and unrestricted as that of an individual, at least so long 
as the state does not complain, and it is immaterial whether or 
not the land so held is in its whole extent used as right of way. 
A deed to a strip 100 feet wide “through and over” land described 
was held to convey fee-simple title and not a mere easement, th: 
word “over” being synonymous with “through” and therefore sur- 
plusage—Kynero v. Hulen, 5 Fed. (24) 160. 

The federal district court for western Louisiana holds that 
logging cars, though used only in intrastate commerce, run over 
the tracks of an interstate railroad under control of the railroad’s 
train dispatcher, were within the Safety Appliance .Act of 1893, 
as amended by the acts of 1896 and 1903, the latter declaring that 
its provisions should apply to all trains, etc., used on any rail- 
road engaged in interstate commerce. It was held immaterial 
that the cars belonged to another corporation, the penalty being 
imposed upon carriers who use or permit to be used any de- 
fective locomotives or cars upon their tracks. These cars had 
couplers different from the M. C. B, standard, but were operated 
in trains by themselves, never with ordinary cars.—U. S. v. 
G. C. & S. F., 4 Fed. (2d) 722. 


Commission’s Power to Fix Minimum Rates 


In a suit to enjoin an order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Salt Cases of 1923, 92 I. C. C. 388 (various aspects of 
the controversy had engaged the attention of the commission 
earlier. See 66 I. C. C. 81; 69 1.C. C. 312; 69 1. CC. 745: 
74 I. C. C. 409) fixing a minimum freight rate for salt from 
plaintiffs’ salt mines in Louisiana to Chicago and other points, 
plaintiffs’ chief grievance was the increase in the minimum rate 
and in the differential over the Detroit to Chicago rate and other 
rates. The proceedings involved practically all producers, ship- 
pers and interstate carriers of salt east of the Rocky Mountains. 
No other interested producers or carriers complained of the order. 

Plaintiffs’ chief contention was that the commission exceeded 
its powers. The federal district court for northern Ohio, Eastern 
division, holds that the enlarged power conferred by amended sec- 
tions 13 and 15, and section 15a added by the Transportation Act, 
1920, authorized the commission to raise the rates, not merely 
because noncompensatory to the carrier receiving them, but be- 
cause they are unjust or unreasonable from the point of view of 
other carriers and localities. New section 15a empowers the com- 
mission to initiate, modify, establish or adjust rates, so that car- 
riers as a whole, or in rate groups or territories, will earn an 
actual aggregate net income sufficient to give a fair return ur 
the aggregate value of the carrier’s property. This section also 
limits the earnings going to the carrier, contains provisions for 
the so-called recapture of excess earnings, and provides for relief 
to the weaker and less profitable railway systems. 

The court agreed with the commission that no different tests 
or standards are prescribed for the determination of a just an 
reasonable minimum rate than for a just and reasonable max- 
imum rate, and that the minimum rate-making power would be 
ineffectual if Congress intended that it should be used only in 
cases where the rate assailed had been proved with mathematical 
exactness to be less than the cost of service. Such a test is 
impracticable of application to specific rates on a single commodity. 

Factors in fixing minimum as in fixing maximum rates include 
comparisons of going rates on the same commodity in the same 
or similar territories, the relation of the rates to distances, the 
revenue per car mile and ton mile, variations in traffic density, 
and the peculiarities in transportation which affect transportation 
costs in general. The bill was dismissed.—Jefferson Island Salt 
Mining Co. v. United States, 6 Fed. (24) 315. 
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Soviet Plans Increased Locomotive Construction 

The Commissariat for Transport of the Soviet Union has 
placed an order for 250 railroad locomotives, which the Chief 
Metals Department has distributed among the various locomo- 
tive building plants in the country, according to a report issued 
by the Russian Information Bureau in Washington. The loco- 
motives are to be delivered during the next twelve months. 

The Chief Metals Department, it is said, has laid down a 
plan for an accelerated output of locomotives and freight cars 
during the next few years. During the six years from 1925 to 
1931 locomotives to the number of 4509 will be built in Soviet 
factories. During the four fiscal years beginning October 1, 
1925, 25,850 freight cars will be constructed, increasing from 
2500 during the current fiscal year to 10,650 during the fiscal 
year 1928-29. 


German Competition Embarrasses 
Swedish Car Builders 

In reply to a request for tenders by the Swedish Railway Ad- 
ministration for 300 ore cars to be used on the electrified railway 
from Lulea to Riksgransen, Swedish car builders bid 10,775 crowns 
per car, reports Commercial Attaché Klath at Stockholm. As these 
bids were considered too high, new bids were requested from both 
domestic and foreign concerns. The Swedish factories then re- 
duced their bids, first to 9,050 and later to 8,200 crowns per car, 
on condition that the entire order for 300 cars be placed with 
Swedish firms. 

Severe German competition made it impossible for the railway 
administration to do this, as the Wagenring G. m. b. H. bid 5,200 
crowns per car fully complete and delivered f. 0. b. Sassnitz. A 
duty of 920 crowns per car left the cost still 2,000 crowns below 
the lowest Swedish bid. 

The government finally effected a compromise by giving domestic 
factories an order for 100 cars at 8,500 crowns and the German 
firm a contract for 100 cars at the price quoted. The original plan 
to purchase 300 cars was reduced to 200 when the electrified rail- 
way found it could move the smaller number of cars fast enough 
to take care of increased ore shipments. 


South African Electrification 


The South African Railways have completed the electrification 
of their line from Glencoe Junction to Pietermaritzburg, 171 
miles. The line is equipped with automatic substations and is 
the largest railroad electrification in the world to be so equipped. 
The road experienced such an increase in business that exten- 
sions of facilities became imperative. There was a choice be- 
tween double tracking or electrification, and the engineers decided 
to electrify. This is the first railway electrification in South 
Africa, and is being followed by the electrification of the Cape- 
town suburban lines. 

Twelve 3,000-volt automatic substations were required in 
electrifying the railroad. Standard three-unit sets of 2,000-kw. 
capacity are used in all stations; four stations being equipped with 
one machine each, seven with two machines, and one with three 
machines. The power is generated at Colenso, 112 miles from 
Pietermaritzburg. The station equipment includes five turbo- 
generator sets, each with a continuous rated output of 12,000 
kw. at 6,600 volts, three phase, 50 cycles. Transmission is ate 
88.000 volts. At the substations the power is reduced to 6,600 
volts and converted to 3,000 volts direct current by the 
synchronous motor-generators. Provision is made for the 
operation of all these sets inverted, in case the regenerated cur- 
rent from the locomotives exceeds the requirements of other 
trains taking power. The average substation spacing is 15% 
miles, and there is practically no stub-end feed since a substation 
is located at both Glencoe and Pietermaritzburg. The substation 
equipment was furnished jointly by the British Thomson-Houston 
Company and the International General Electric Company. Each 
of the automatic equipments is designed for local and remote 
control. 
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The reports of Merz & McLellan, the consulting engineers 
who recommended electrification rather than double tracking the 
Natal lines, emphasized several advantages to be gained thereby, 
as follows: Electrification required no more time than would 
have double tracking. The net capital outlay was small when 
compared with the annual saving in working expenses resulting 
from electrification. There are several tunnels, some very long 
and one or more through which it would not be feasible to 
double head steam trains. Electrification eliminated the danger 
of grass fires and the expense thereby entailed in applying fire 
breaks outside the fence. Short adjoining lines can be electrified 
at comparatively small expense. Many of these branch lines 
have severe grades and are difficult to operate with steam equip- 
ment. Fewer trains are required, and more uniform speeds are 
possible. The coal formerly used for locomotive purposes is 
available for shipment, and low grade fuel formerly regarded as 
waste is utilized for the power station. 

The present freight traffic approximates 20,000 gross tons per 
day from Glencoe southward, together with some passenger 
traffic. The estimates for electrical operation are based on the 
assumption of 30,000 gross tons daily except Sunday in the 
southward direction, and approximately half this tonnage north- 
ward. 


The Railway Situation in Ireland 


The passing: of the interim dividends by the Great Southern 
Railway Company has drawn attention to the parlous financial 
condition of the chief Irish railway, says the Times (London), 
The railways were constructed by a number of small private com- 
panies. Many of these independent enterprises fell into bankruptcy 
and were amalgamated with, or absorbed by, the larger com- 
panies, but as many as 28 independent companies survived until 
the war. These companies operated only 3,454 miles of line, and 
it is obvious that a railway system of this kind must have been 
unnecessarily wasteful. 

Ireland is a rather unpromising country from the railwayman’s 
point of view. All the principal manufacturing centers are on the 
seaboard, and consequently the haulage of the raw materials of 
manufacture is inconsiderable. The mineral traffic is very small, 
and there are few inland towns of any size or importance. The 
density of traffic is light and the average journey short. When 
we add to these disadvantages the fact that the population of 


_Ireland decreased steadily during the whole period when the rail- 


ways were in operation, we must be surprised that the companies 
succeeded as well as they did. It is no small evidence of good 
management in the face of difficulties that the average dividend 
paid by the Irish railways before the war was higher than that 
paid by the railways of England and Scotland. 

Nevertheless, the railways never gave complete satisfaction to 
the public. Complaints were common that the services were bad 
and that rates were excessive, and particular complaint was directed 
against the alleged favoring of cross-Channel traffic by means of 
preferential through rates. The question how far more satisfactory 
services could be attained by means of the reduction of the num- 
ber of independent companies was the subject of more than one 
public inquiry. 

No action had been taken on any of these recommendations when 
the war broke out in 1914. The Irish railways were not inter- 
fered with by the imperial government during the first couple of 
years of the war, but they were put under government control on 
January 1, 1917, the government guaranteeing the net receipts for 
1913, which was, by the way, an exceptionally good year. The 
control period lasted until August 15, 1921, when the railways 
were handed back to their proprietors. The sum of £3,000,000 was 
paid te the railways in settlement of all outstanding claims in 
respect of control, including arrears of maintenance. Meanwhile 
large increases had taken place in the rates of wages and of charges 
for passengers and freight. The wages were raised virtually to 
English levels, the general rate of increase averaging about 200 
per cent. What was even more onerous for the companies than 
the increase of wages was the application to Ireland of the newly 
introduced British conditions regarding hours of work. Freight 
charges were increased by 50 per cent in January, 1920, and by 
120 per cent in September of the same year. In 1918 passenger 
fares were increased by 50 per cent and in 1920 the original fares 
were doubled. It will thus be scen that the rate of increase of 
wages was much greater than that of railway charges. The com- 
mission appointed by the provisional government in 1922 reported 
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that “the war and government control of the railways have defi- 
nitely, and, as we believe, permanently, worsened the position of 
the Irish railway stockholders.” 

Immediately on the cessation of control the companies made an 
effort to reduce wages, but the trade unions were adamant in their 
opposition, and the political disturbance in the country at the time 
made it a matter of supreme importance that a railway strike 
should be avoided at all costs. The award of the tribunal recom- 
mending substantial reductions in wages, was therefore not enforced, 
and the old wages and conditions as to hours have been continued, 
subject to some minor modifications. The commission appointed 
by the provisional government had recommended that the railways 
should be purchased by the government and managed by an inde- 
pendent national board, but this report went the way of its pred- 
ecessors. 

In i924 the government’s Railways Act was passed. This Act. 
which was modeled largely on the British Act of 1921, provided 
for the amalgamation or absorption of all the railways whose lines 
lay wholly in the Free State. The Great Northern Railway 
(Ireland) was therefore left out of the scheme. The terms were 
to be settled by agreement among the companies concerned, sub- 
ject to the confirmation of the tribunal set up by the Act. This 
tribunal was also charged with the duty of making an immediate 
preliminary review of the existing government’s policy in re- 
gard to the railways in a speech in the Dail, in which he said, 
that without amalgamation many of the smaller lines would 
have had to close down, and insisted that the fall in the railway 
receipts was not altogether due to the reduction in rates, because 
an althost equally great fall had been experienced by the Great 
Northern Railway (Ireland), whose rates had been voluntarily 
reduced earlier than the date of the reduction on the amalgamated 
lines. Some part of the reduction must therefore have been caused 
by a decrease in traffic, for which, of course, the government could 
not be held responsible. He asked the press and the public to 
refrain from drawing pessimistic conclusions from the study of the 
revenue side of the railway accounts alone, and to postpone the 
forming of a judgment on the result of the government’s policy 
until fuller information was published, especially with regard to 
the economies effected in expenditure owing to amalgamation. 

The Free State is not alone in its troubles. The position of the 
railways in Northern Ireland is causing considerable anxiety to 
their shareholders. The lines of the old Northern Counties Com- 
mittee are now part of the charges, “with a view to the 
modification of such charges having regard to the circumstances 
under which increased charges were authorized as from Sep- 
tember 1, 1920, and to any change in such circumstances, including 
any reduction in working expenses since that date.” No time was 
lost in putting the Act into force. Schemes for amalgamation and 
absorption were approved, and the preliminary revision of rates 
effected, whereby the 120 per cent and 100 per cent increases in 
freight and passenger rates were reduced to 100 per cent and 75 
per cent respectively. The new amalgamated Great Southern Rail- 
way, with its new charges, came into being on January 1, 1925. 

The first six months of the present year witnessed a very serious 
falling off in the weekly revenue of the railways and a heavy 
slump in all classes of the stock of the amalgamated company. 
In May the Irish Railway Wages Board met to consider an appli- 
cation for a reduction in wages, and the chairman of the board, 
Mr. Justice Wylie, found “that a reduction of wages is necessary 
if the railways are to continue to work.” At the end of June it 
became known that the traffic receipts for the first six months 
of the year had decreased by the huge sum of £322,940. In July 
the Minister of Industry and Commerce defended the London Mid- 
land & Scottish systems, but the other railways of Northern Ireland 
—namely, the Belfast & County Down and the Great Northern, a 
large part of which is in the Free State—have been excluded from 
both the British and Irish amalgamations. The weekly receipts of 
these railways have been heavily down this year, and this decrease, 
unlike that on the Great Southern, must have been caused by dimin- 
ished traffic, because the rates on the Northern lines were reduced 
voluntarily by the companies in 1921 and 1922 and did not suffer any 
further reduction on January 1 of this year. The competition of road 

transport is exceptionally severe in Northern Ireland, especially in 
the neighborhood of Belfast. At the time of the amalgamation of 
the railways of the Free State many people were strongly of opinion 
that the railways of the whole of Ireland should be dealt with 
together and grouped into one or, as some preferred, two systems. 
Other counsels prevailed, and the partition between north and 
south was applied to the railways. 
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Locomotives 


New York Central Orders 100 Locomotives 


The New York Central has ordered from the American Loco- 
motive Company 100 Mohawk type locomotives. These locomo- 
tives will have 27 in. by 30 in. cylinders and a total weight in 
working order of 368,000 Ib. This order of the New York Central 
is the largest order for locomotives placed in many months. 


Tue Union Paciric contemplates buying a new three-cylinder 
locomotive with a 4-12-2 wheel arrangement. 


Uten & Co., Colombia, South America, has ordered six Mikado 
type locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE Oeste pE Minas E. pe F., Brazi, has ordered 7 Pacific 
type locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. One of 
these locomotives will have three cylinders. 


Tue CHILEAN State Raitways have ordered from the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company 12 Mikado type locomotives. These 
locomotives will have 22 in. by 28 in. cylinders and a total weight 
in working order of 196,000 Ib. 


THe New York, New Haven & Hartrorp has ordered 10 
Mountain type locomotives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. These locomotives will be equipped with McClellan fire- 
boxes and three of them will be three-cylinder. 


THe Cerro pE Pasco Copper CorPorATION (Peru) has ordered 
from the American Locomotive Company two consolidation type 
locomotives. These locomotives will have 21 in. by 28 in. cyl- 
inders and a total weight in working order of 168,000 Ib. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & Onto has ordered from the American 
Locomotive Company 5 Pacific type locomotives. These loco- 
motives will have 27 in. by 28 in. cylinders and a total weight in 
working order of 336,000 lb. The authorization for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of September 5. 


Tue TENNESSEE CENTRAL has ordered from the American Loco- 
motive Company four Mountain type locomotives. These locomo- 
tives will have 23 in. by 28 in. cylinders and a total weight in 
working order of 264,000 Ib. The inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 3. 


Freight Cars 


Unitep Ratways or Havana, see HAVANA CENTRAL. 


Tue Litcurietp & Mapison has ordered 50 gondola car bodies 
from the Ryan Car Company. 


THe CENTRAL OF NEW Jersey has ordered 10 air dump cars 
from the Magor Car Corporation. 


Tue St. Lovuis-SAn Francisco is rebuilding 650, 40-ton box 
cars at the rate of 80 cars per month. 


Tue Missouri-KANSAS-TEXAS is contemplating the construction 


of 500 automobile cars in its own shops. 
- 
Tue Cusa RaiLtroap ComMPANY contemplates coming in the mar- 


ket soon for some box cars, ballast cars and work cars. 


THE SHAFFER Ort ComPaNy, Tulsa, Okla., contemplates buying 
or leasing 250 tank cars of 8,000-gal. and 10,000-gal. capacity. 


THE VALVoLINE Ort Company, Butler, Pa., has ordered 10, 
8,000-gal. capacity tank cars from the Standard Tank Car Com- 
pany. 

Tue New York CENTRAL will have 200 box cars converted 


into flat cars at the shops of the Illinois Car & Manufacturing 
Company, Hammond, Ind. 
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THE INDIAN REFINING CoMPANY, Lawrenceville, Ill., has ordered 
10 triple compartment, 6,000-gal. capacity tank cars from the 
Standard Tank Car Company. 


THE Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN is inquiring for 200 auto- 
mobile cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 500 general service gondola 
cars of from 50 to 70 tons’ capacity. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL has ordered 200 flat cars from the 
Standard Steel Car Company. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of September 12. 


Tue Havana CENTRAL has ordered for the United Railways of 
Havana 250 box cars and 145 flat cars, all of 30 tons’ capacity, 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. The inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Railway Age of August 29. 


Tue Missouri Paciric is now inquiring for 1,500 box cars of 
40 tons’ capacity, 250 hopper cars of 50 tons’ capacity, 250 auto- 
mobile cars, 50 ft. long, and 250 automobile cars, 40 ft. 6 in. 
long. Authorization for 3,000 cars for this road and the Inter- 
national-Great Northern was reported in the Railway Age of 
October 10. 


Passenger Cars 
Tue Missouri Paciric is inquiring for five dining cars. 
Tue St. Louis-SAN FRANCISCO is inquiring for 12 steel coaches. 


TuHeE Lone IsLANp contemplates coming in the market soon for 
about 20 steel coaches for steam line service. 


THe Cuspa Rartroap Company contemplates coming in the 
market soon for some first-class and second-class passenger cars. 


Iron and Steel 


THe Cuicaco, MiLwauKEE & St. Paut has ordered a 150-foot 
through riveted truss span for use at Marquette, Iowa, from the 
American Bridge Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


THE Denver & SALT LAKE has’ ordered a grinder and a turret 
lathe from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


THe Marion STEAM SHOVEL Company has ordered a cylinder 
grinder from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


Tue ItLinors CENTRAL has ordered one 15-ton pillar crane for 
use at Springfield, Ill., from the Whiting Corporation. 


Tue Gutr Coast Lines have ordered a 5-ton, 27-ft. span 
electric traveling crane, from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue SouTHERN Pactiric Lines have ordered a Bridgeport loco- 
motive guide bar grinder from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


Tue AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING CoMPANY has ordered 
a 30-ton electric overhead crane from Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc. 

Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis has ordered a heat 


treating furnace and a Chambersburg press from Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, Inc. 
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THe WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has ordered a horizontal boring mill from 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


THe NorrotkK & WESTERN is inquiring for about 80 machine 
tools, including the following: 


Horizontal boring and drilling machine. 
3-ft. radial drill. 

16-in. vertical spindle drills. 

3, double-end emory floor grinders. 
Universal reamers and cutters. 

4 turret lathes. 

12 engine lathes. 

2 axle lathes. 

Some milling machines. 

1 frog and switch planer. 

1 multiple punch and shear. 

1, 50-ton press. 

Some heavy duty planers. 

1, 90-in. heavy duty locomotive wheel quartering machine. 
1 pneumatic riveter. 

2 shapers. 


Neu 


Lackawanna Purchases New Shop Equipment 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has purchased the fol- 
lowing new machine tools for which the installation has recently 
been completed in its various shops: 


Secaucus, N. J., Car Suop 
Iron frame stendard rip saw and table. 


Krnostanp, N, J., Locomottve SHop 
Tilting reverberatory melting furnace. 
Superheater pteuniatic flue welding machine. | 
Flue welding furnace for preheating and welding superheater tubes 
Combination hot saw and tube expander. 


Scranton, Pa., Locomotive Smop 
90-in. locomotive axle journal turning lathe. 
86-in. heavy duty face grinder. 
ll-in. by 5-ft. heavy duty lathe. 
72-in. plain right line radial drill. 
16-in. by 40-in. by 120-in. piston red grinder. 
Flat turret lathe. 
Drill grinding machine. 
Universal and tool grinding machine. 
32-in. heavy duty shaper. 
Universal saw hench. 
4-in. pipe threading and cutting machine. 
Blacksmith hammer. 
Universal grinding machine. 


Scranton, Pa., ENGINEMOUSE 
Electric arc welder, portable type. 


Hampton, Pa. (Scranton, Pa.), ENGINEHOUSE 
Single spindle high speed sensitive drill press. 


KincGston, Pa., ENGINEHOUSE 
5Q-ton vertical hydraulic forcing, bushing and bending press. 


Keyser Vattey (Scranton .Pa.) Car SHop 
Single spindle high speed sensitive drill press. 
2-spindle friezing and shaping machine. 
48-in. by 21-in. compression type pneumatic yoke riveter. 
4-in. heading, upsetting and forging machine. 
Blue-printing machine. 
Power brake. 
Power shear. 
Car type annealing furnace. 


East Burrato, N. Y., Locomotive Suors 
60-in. by 60-in. by 12-ft. metal planer. 
2%-in. by 24-in. flat turret lathe. 
&4-in. heavy vertical boring and turning mill. 
62-in. horizontal boring and drilling machine. 
36-in. heavy duty, new type railroad draw-cut shaper. 
ll-in. by 5-ft heavy duty lathe. 


GraveL Prace, (Ta., ENCINEHOUSE 
12%-ton locomotive crane. 


All of these machine tools are motor driven and are provided 
with push button control. 








. LOCOMOTIVE 
Ne. 

locomotives No. No. stored 

Date, 1924 on line serviceable serviceable 
PUG Bi cckccssessencocecseves 64,377 53,586 4,116 
a ) aS eee ee 64,363 52,805 4,648 
DE BD ktawnéeied dnrksdewneewenes 64,416 53,382 7,117 
I i a al Se eid Gua eae 64,538 53,209 5,424 
Se 64,384 53,118 4,849 
ee er 64,308 52,994 4,220 
DCE ccatesudisevadsansnsons 64,255 52,851 4,988 
CS | errr 64,230 52,619 6,241 
oS ee ree 64,034 52,933 6,697 
Dt © wsens wees secateensewenes 63,976 53,074 6,618 
Pe © ctusscgestecnekieeenenmen 63,942 53,025 6,600 
DED  ckncenecekerseseerenene 63,921 53,263 6,313 
eetewpenceséeee Genes 63,812 53,261 5,902 


September 1 


Data from Car Service Division reports. 


REPAIR SITUATION 


No. req. No. req. 

classified running Total req. 
repairs Per cent repairs Per cent repairs Per cent 
5,919 9.2 4,872 7.6 10,791 16.8 
6,128 9.5 5,430 8.4 11,558 17.9 
6,935 9.4 4,999 7.7 11,034 17.1 
6,175 9.6 5,154 8.0 11,329 17.6 
5,927 9.2 5,336 &.3 11,266 17.5 
6,143 9.6 5,171 8.0 11,314 17.6 
6,217 9.7 5.187 8.0 11,404 17.7 
6,345 9.9 5,266 8.2 11,611 18.1 
6,082 9.5 5,019 7.8 11,101 17.3 
5,916 9.2 4,986 7.8 10,902 17.0 
5,832 9.1 5,085 8.0 10,917 17.1 
5,740 9.0 4,918 7.7 10,658 16.7 
5,514 8.6 5,037 7.9 10,551 16.5 
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Supply Trade News 











A. E. Kistner has been appointed manager of the Cincinnati 
office of the Truscon Steel Company, to succeed A. Levinson, 
resigned. 


J. F. Morrison, of Avis, Pa., formerly with the mechanical 
department of the New York Central has joined the sales 
force of the Joyce-Cridland Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


W. N. Agnew, traffic manager of Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation, New York, has been promoted to 
general traffic manager, with headquarters as heretoforé at 


New York. 


The Weir Kilby Corporation has been formed through the 
consolidation of the Weir Frog Company, Cincinnati, O., and 
the Kilby Frog & Switch Company, Birmingham, Ala. Under 
the new organization, O. De G, Vanderbilt, Jr., president of the 
Weir Frog Company, will be president, E. M. Kilby, vice- 
president and treasurer of the Kilby Frog & Switch Company, 
will be first vice-president, and J. K. Lansdowne, vice-presi- 
dent of the Weir Frog Company, will be vice-president. 


The General American Tank Car Corporation has incor- 
porated a subsidiary at New Orleans, La., known as the Gen- 
eral American Tank Storage & Terminal Co., to facilitate the 
loading and unloading of petroleum, vegetable oils and other 
liquids handled in tank cars and ships. A dock, tracks, pipe 
lines and tanks have been constructed at New Orleans to 
handle liquids moving in export and import trade. This plant 


has a storage capacity of 20,000,000 gal. 


The Robert June Engineering Management Organization, 
Detroit, Mich., has acquired control of the Electric Flow 
Meter Company at Kansas City, Mo., formerly the Hyperbo- 
Electro Flow Meter Company, of Chicago, and will in future 
operate the business under its own management with executive 
offices at 8835 Linwood avenue, Detroit. Robert June be- 
comes president of the company, J. M. Naiman, formerly 
general manager, becomes vice-president, consulting and chief 
engineer and W. W. Burden, of the Robert June organization, 
treasurer. 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, Richard B. Mellon, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., was elected a director, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of William McConway. Edward D. 
Kilburn and Walter S. Rugg were recently elected vice-presi- 
dents of the company; Mr. Kilburn and Mr. Rugg have been 
connected with the Westinghouse company for many years. 
Vice-president W. S. Rugg will take over the direction of 
Westinghouse engineering activities and vice-president and 
general manager E. D. Kilburn will direct the sales 
activities as arranged by F. A. Merrick, vice-president and 
general manager. Mr. Kilburn retains his office of vice-presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric International Company. 
H. D. Shute, vice-president, will retain his direction of the 
commercial activities of the company including especially cus- 
tomer relationships, and H. P. Davis, vice-president, formerly 
in charge of engineering and manufacturing activities as 
applying to the strictly electrical portions of the company’s 
business, will in future have direction over the entire manu- 
facturing activities of the company and of the general features 
of the radio business including broadcasting. The duties of 
the other vice-presidents of the company remain unchanged. 


sales 


The American Foreign Sales Corporation, a recent incor- 
poration with office at 150 Broadway, New York City, has 
elected W. G. Kaylor president, and G. A. Smith secretary 
and treasurer. The directors include the two officers above 


and F, A. Schaff, vice-president of the Superheater Company; 
C. S. Sale, executive department, American Car & Foundry 
Company; Rodney Hitt, of Hitt, Farwell & Company, and 
The company 
foreign 


Samuel A. Pleasants, of Marvin & Pleasants. 


was organized to promote the sale in markets of 
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American products and is well equipped to handle sales in 
foreign countries of American railway supplies and equipment. 
W. G. Kaylor was formerly manager for the Orient for the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company and associated companies. 
Mr. Kaylor was born on April 18, 1883, at Indianapolis, Ind., 
and graduated as a mechanical engineer from Purdue uni- 
versity in the class of 1905. In 1908 he received a masters 
degree in mechanical engineering from the same university. 
Shortly after graduation he entered the service of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company as a_ special apprentice at 
Wilmerding, Pa. He subsequently was engaged in installing 
air brakes on the New York Central’s all steel passenger 
cars. In 1907 he was instructor of motormen and engineers 
in the operation of electrified cars and locomotives on the 
New York Central and the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
operating out of New York City. In 1911 he was engaged in 
commercial engineering work for the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company at New York. He also had charge of the com- 
pany’s export department and for about a year represented 
the company in South America, subsequently he represented 
the Air Brake Company and associated companies as manager 
for the Orient, with office in Tokio, Japan, and served in that 
capacity until November, 1924. 


Concrete Mixing and Conveying 
Company Wins Patent Suit 


On August 4, 1925, Judge Augustus N. Hand of the United 
States District Court of the Southern district of New York, 
granted an interlocutory decree in which claims 2, 4, 6, 17, 21, 
22, 28, 34 and 35 of United States Letter Patent No. 1,127,660 
granted to John H. MacMichael on February 9, 1915, were 
held valid. This decree. was rendered in a suit brought by the 
Concrete Mixing and Conveying Company, Chicago, against 
the Ulen Contracting Corporation and the Shandaken Tunnel 
Corporation, for infringement of the MacMichael patent 
covering the method of elevating and transporting concrete 
by means of compressed air. The decree upholds all of the 
claims made by the complainant against the defendant. 


Trade Publications 


TANK Protection.—Hill Hubbell & Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
have issued a series of 19 sheets in loose-leaf form with a binder 
comprising a treatise on the products of that company for the 
protective coating of various kinds of tanks, with particular 
reference to containers for corrosive materials such as brine and 
acids. The text matter includes descriptions of the materials, 
specifications for preparation of the surface, the manner of appli- 
cation, etc. A number of, illustrations are included showing 
structures coated with the materials described. 


Diamond Dritts.—The Sullivan Machinery Company, Chi- 
cago, has issued an 80-page catalog which comprises a treatise 
on diamond drilling such as is required for foundation explora- 
tion, investigation of old masonry and other engineering studies 
not infrequently imposed on the engineering departments of rail- 
roads. The purpose and the process of diamond drilling are ex- 
plained and the machinery manufactured for carrying out this 
work is described in detail. Specific instructions are given for 
the method of operation, including the process of setting the dia- 
monds in the bits. Tables list the complete complement of equip- 
ment and tools required for each class of drill. 


Book or Buitpincs.—“The Austin Book of Buildings” recently 
issued is the eighth edition of the gen@ral catalog of the Austin 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. It is a 96-page illustrated catalog 
descriptive of the modern trends in design, construction and equip- 
ment of industrial and commercial buildings, also a reference book 
of building data for executives in charge of building projects. The 
following are some of the features of the new book: Cost of 
building trend with a chart showing seven-year period; multistory 
—single story building trend chart; chart showing decentralization 
in manufacturing and distribution; table of comparative insurance 
rates; chart showing how soil bearing pressure affects building 
costs, and a ten-page technical section covering descriptions, advan- 
tages, relative costs of various types of floors, doors, walls, roof 
structures, wall facings and roof waterproofings. 
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AMERICAN Express CoMPANY.—A contract has been awarded 
to A. Vogel & Co., San Antonio, Tex., for the construction of a 
one-story, brick and reinforced concrete addition to the express 
building at San Antonio, Tex., to cost $17,000. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL.—A contract has been awarded to the 
Jamieson Construction Company, Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., for the 
laying of 7.700 ft. of pipe line at New Bridgen, Alta. The con- 
tract also calls for the construction of a frame pump house on a 
concrete foundation. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Improved facilities to take care of a 
prospective increase in the winter business at the port of Halifax, 
N. S., will be provided by the Canadian National, according to an 
announcement made in Ottawa last week by Sir Henry Thornton, 
president of the railway. Those facilities will involve the enclos- 
ng of the present unfinished sheds Nos. 21 and 22, and the con- 
struction of wooden galleries and conveyors to berths Nos. 23, 24 
nd 26. Removal by British marine underwriters of the previous 
liscrimination against Halifax and in favor of such adjacent 
United States ports as Portland and Boston, and the encourage- 
ment by the federal government of trade through the ports both 

f Halifax and St. John are expected to build up a considerable 
husiness in that direction. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—Surveys have been completed to determine 
the cost of a one-track tunnel between the Burrard Inlet, Van- 
couver, B. C., and False Creek yards, in contemplation of the con- 
struction of the tunnel by the railways jointly with the city of 
\ancouver, B. C. ‘The estimate of the cost has been announced 
is $1,700,000. 


Cuicaco & NortH WestTerN.—Bids were closed on October 7 

the construction of a two-story brick office building, 34 ft. by 
} ft., at Milwaukee, Wis. This company also closed bids on 
October 7 for the construction of a 15,000 gal. per hour water 
treating plant at South Norfolk, Neb. 


+ 


Cuicaco & NortH WestErN.—Application has been made to 
he Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to construct 

connecting link between the Southern terminus of its Southern 
llinois division and a point en the Litchfield & Madison, near 
Staunton, Ill. The control of the Litchfield & Madison was re- 
‘ently acquired by the Chicago & North Western. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has extended to November 1, 1925, the date before 
which construction of this company’s proposed Billings-Owens 
Oklahoma) line must be begun. 


CLEVELAND, CincInNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—This company 
is constructing a tie adzing plant with company forces, at Indian- 
polis, Ind., at an estimated cost of $45,000. 


Kentucky & INDIANA TERMINAL.—A contract has been award- 
ed to the T. S. Leake Construction Company for the construction 

a shop building, a storehouse and an office building at Louis- 
ille, Ky., to cost $82,000. 


Los ANGELES Union Station.—The California Railroad Com- 
ission will hold a hearing in Los Angeles, Cal., on November 
30, on the complaint of the Central Development Association 
eainst the Southern Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
the Union Pacific, asking the commission to order the roads to 
‘in in a union passenger station in that city. 

New York CENTRAL.—Announcement has been made that this 
mpany is seriously considering the erection of a new modern 
iil handling terminal at Albany, N. Y. 


NORTHERN Paciric—A contract is reported to have been 
varded to the Donovan Company, St. Paul, Minn., for the con- 
truction of a dam and spillway near East Helena, Mont., to cost 
pproximately $50,000. 
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OKLAHOMA & RicH Mountain.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate authoriz- 
ing the construction of a line from Page to Talihina, Okla., 35 
miles. F. H. Dierks, Kansas City, Mo., is president of the 
company. 


Paciric ELectric.—The construction of two additional tracks to 
make a four-track line from Los Angeles, Cal., to Venice, a dis- 
tance of approximately 20 miles, is reported as contemplated. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—Plans are reported to have been prepared 
for the construction of a passenger station at Calexico, Cal., to 
cost approximately $60,000. 


SouTHERN.—According to press reports, bids will be received on 
October 20 for the construction of a three-story, 138-ft. by 107 ft. 
office building at Charlotte, N. C. The building will be of con- 
crete and pressed brick exterior with limestone trim, a felt and 
pitch roof and mastic floors on concrete. The total cost of the 
building will be approximately $175,000. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Roberts & Schaefer Company for one N. & W. type junior 
electric cinder plant at Globe, Ariz. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Plang have been prepared for the con- 
struction of a roundhouse at Santa Barbara, Cal., to replace a 
building which was destroyed by an earthquake several months 
ago. The new roundhouse will be in mission style with stucco 
exterior and a red tile roof. 


St. Louis-SAn Franctsco.—A contract has been awarded to 
the Pauly Construction Company, Springfield, Mo., for the con- 
struction of a brick and concrete, one-story mail, baggage and 
express building at Springfield to cost $20,000, as reported in the 
Railway Age of September 5. 


TERMINAL RaILroAp ASSOCIATION OF ST. Louts.—This company 
is constructing with its own forces a two-story, 20 by 500 ft. 
reinforced concrete service building at 2630 Scott avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo., which is estimated to cost $45,000. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. Louis.—A reinforced 
concrete viaduct to car ‘v highway traffic across the terminal tracks 
at Penrose Park, St. Louis, Mo., will be constructed next year 
following the settlement of the dispute over the distribution of the 
cost between the city and the railroad. Under the agreement 
between the city and the railroad which has been under dispute for 
five years, the road will pay $125,000 of the total cost of $210,000. 
The Board of Public Service of St. Louis also has accepted the 
road’s proposal to pay the entire cost of extending the Jefferson 
avenue viaduct north over the proposed new yard. 


Texas & Paciric——This company has awarded a contract to 
the V. E. Ware Company, El Paso, Tex., for the construction of 
a seven-stall brick roundhouse, a brick machine and blacksmith 
shop, a brick storeroom and a frame car repair shed at Dallas, 
Tex., to cost approximately $135,000. 


Union Paciric.—A contract has been awarded to the American 
Construction Company, Omaha, Neb., for the construction of an 
enginehouse with repair facilities at Marysville, Kan., to cost 
$75,000 with equipment. 





40-Ton Automobile Box Car Built by the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Company 
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ALABAMA CENTRAL.—Final Value—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a final valuation report as of June 30, 
1917, placing the final value for rate-making purposes of the 
property owned and used for common-carrier purposes at $86,860. 


Atton & SoutHERN.—Capital Stock.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted authority for this company to issue 
$316,200 common stock of $100 the par value, to be sold at par 
to the Aluminum Company of America which owns all the com- 
pany’s stock, the principal part of the proceeds to be used to com- 
plete four additional miles of line to Mitchell, Ill, and a smallef 
portion for the purchase of a locomotive. 


3nistoL.—F inal Value.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found the final value for rate-making purposes of the property 
owned and used for common-carrier purposes to be $108,600, as of 
June 30, 1917 


Cape GirarpEAU NorTHERN.—Foreclosure Sale—This company 
will be sold at a foreclosure sale t& be held at Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., on November 4. 


CHESAPEAKE Beacu.—Final Value.——The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found the final value for rate-making purposes of 
the property owned and used for common-carrier purposes as of 
June 30, 1916, to be $765,000. 


CHESAPEAKE & Outo—Injunction Refused —Judge William A. 
Moncure in the Chancery Court at Richmond, Va., October 13, 
dismissed a bill by minority stockholders seeking to enjoin the 
road from effecting the proposed lease to the Nickel Plate System 
on the ground that the Interstate Commerce Commission has su- 
preme and plenary powers in the situation under the terms of the 
Transportation Act. On March 26, Judge Moncure ruled that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio might hold its stockholders’ meeting March 30, 
but that the proposed lease to the Nickel Plate must not be exe- 
cuted, even in case of Interstate Commerce Commission approval, 
until the court decided definitely whether the corporation had 
power under the Virginia statutes to enter into such an agreement. 
His present decision said: 


“The commission is the 
and plenary power under the 


congress and, I think, has supreme 


agency of 1 Ch 
Act of 1920 for original hearing 


Transportation 


of the grievance of complaint, as alleged in the bill of complaint. They are 
interested parties, and if the order of the commission is adverse to their 
claims of right in the premises, they are given the right to appeal to the 
Federal Courts 

“For the above reasons I am of the opinion that this court is without 
jurisdiction to hear and determine the matters complained of in the bill; 
that the demurrer should be sustained and the bill dismissed.” 


Cuicaco & Nortu Western.—Hearing On Control of Omaha. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced a hearing 
on this company’s application for authority to acquire further 
control of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha before 
Examiner Boles at Washington on November 3. 


Cuicaco & WasasH Vatiey.—lFinal Value—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has found the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the property owned and used for common-carrier pur- 
June 30, 1915, to be $463,220, 


py ses, as of 


& Str. Paut.—Reorganization Plan De- 
clared Operative—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and the National City 
Company, reorganization managers, announced on October 9 that 
the plan for the reorganization of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, dated June 1, had been declared operative. The announce- 
ment says that bonds and stock which are not yet deposited may 
be deposited without penalty on or before November 20, 1925. 

Alternative Plan Offered—The bondholders’ protective com- 
mittee, headed by George E. Roosevelt, of Roosevelt & Son, 
announced Wednesday evening the details of the rival reorganiza- 
tion plan which has previously been announced to be in prepara- 
tion. The essentials of the new plan summarized by the com- 
mittee follows : 

1. Extension of the government leans, aggregating $55,000,000, instead of 
their immediate liquidation. Under the new plan the government will receive 


yf $5.000,000 and the remaining $50,000,000 will be liquidated 
a peried of 15 years 


CuHicaco, MILWAUKEE 


are as 


a cash payment 
serially 


over 
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3. xchanging for bonds on which the road has defaulted of 25 per cent 
in fined’ interest-bearing honds and 75 per cent in participating adjustment 
bonds, which would permit their holders to participate in the future pros- 
perity up to a return of 6 per cent. 

3. The insuring of a reduction in the fixed interest charges of the com- 
pany to a figure * ‘well below the net earnings of the company cver a long 
period of years. 

4. Provision for future financing through the creation of a new first and 
refunding mortgage bond similar to that in the original plan. 


5. The issuance to preferred stockholders of a new 5 per cent cumulative 
or par. 


preferred stock, par 

6. - Provision for an assessment against the preferred and common stock 
holders at the rate of $10 a share, for which will be issued, dollar for dollar, 
new participating adjustment mortgage bends. 

In discussing the two major points on which their plan differs 
from that of the reorganization managers, namely, the treatment 
of the government indebtedness and the provision for the holders 
of defaulting bonds, the Roosevelt committee says: 

“The government receives a substantial cash payment, adequate security, 
a liberal rate of interest and the full payment of its Ican in 15 years. The 
collateral for the balance of the government lean will consist of securities 
senior in lien te the securities given the stockholders for their cash assessment. 
This proposal will shortly be submitted to the government authorities. 

“The plan is vhviously more favorable to the holders of the bends now in 
default than the Kuhn, Loeb plan, since these bondholders receive adequate 
recognition cf the value cf their present mortgage position. At the same 
time it is believed that all classes ot securities and all interests concerned 
are treated reasonably and equitably.” 

The holders of the six issues of bonds now in default receive 
in exchange (a) new fixed interest fifty-year mortgage bonds to 
an amount equal to 25 per cent of their present bonds, such 
new bonds to carry 4 per cent interest for five years and 5 per 
cent thereafter; (b) 5-per cent participating adjustment bonds 
to an amount equal to 75 per cent of their present holdings. After 
the preferred stock receives 4 per cent in any year the participat- 
ing adjustment mortgage bonds receive 1 per cent additional be- 
fore the 5 per cent preferred is entitled to its full 5 per cent, 
the 5 per cent interest to be cumulative after three years from 
date of issue. 

Fixed interest charges under the Roosevelt plan, it is stated, 
will amount to $1,524,567 more than under the Kuhn, Loeb plan 
during the first five years, and $2,101,944 more thereafter. The 
total interest charges, fixed and contingent, are $195,002 less 
under the Roosevelt plan for the first five years and $381,775 
more after the first five years. 

It is proposed in connection with the government loan that 
the $50,000,000 not paid off immediately shall be paid serially 
and shall bear a 4% per cent interest rate. This indebtedness 
is to be secured by the deposit of $75,000,000 new fifty-year 
mortgage bonds of a special series carrying 5 per cent interest. 

Cash requirements, owing to the extending of the government 
indebtedness, are $46,698,228 less than for the reorganization 
managers’ plan. 


DELAWARE & NorTHERN.—Final Value—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has found the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the property owned and used for common-carrier 
purposes to be $1,417,210 as of June 30, 1916. 


Detta SoutTHERN.—Final Value—The Interstate ,Commerce 
Commission has found the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for common-carrier purposes to 
be $675,307 as of June 30, 1915. 


Dover & SoutHBouND.—Final Value.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for common-carrier purposes, as 
of June 30, 1914, to be $170,000. 


Evxin & ALLEGHANY.—Final Value—The Interstate Com- 
mission has found the final value for rate-making purposes of 
the property owned and used for common-carrier purposes to be 


$335,046, as of June 30, 1915. 


FeLLSMERE.—l‘inal Value.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has found the final value for rate-making purposes of the 
property owned and used for common-carrier purposes as of 
June 30, 1916, to be $110,000. 


LinvittE River.—Final Value»—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for common-carrier purposes 
to be $249,662, as of June 30, 1916. 


Missourt Pactric.—Negotiates for Purchase of Rio Grande 
Railway—L. W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific, is 
quoted as saying that negotiations will soon be concluded for the 
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purchase of the Rio Grande Railway, extending from Brownsville, 
Tex., to Point Isabel, 26 miles. The road is owned by W. T. 
Eldridge of Sugarland, Tex. 


New York, New Haven & HaArtrorp.—Hearings on Modifica- 
tion of Federal Decree—A hearing was held on October 14 be- 
fore Federal Judge Winslow of New York on the petition of the 
New Haven for a modification of the Sherman Law decree of 
1914 so that the company might regain control of the subsidiary 
trolley lines which it formerly owned. E. G. Buckland, vice-presi- 
dent of the New Haven, testified. Decision was reserved. 


St. Louis SoutHwestern.—Kansas City Southern Acquires 
Stock—Announcement was made on October 14 that the Kansas 
City Southern had acquired from the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific the latter’s holdings of St. Louis Southwestern stock. The 
Kansas City Southern already owns a considerable interest in the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, so that the present step brings together 
three of the roads in the southwestern region, namely, the Kansas 
City Southern, the Katy and the Cotton Belt, having a total mile- 
age of 5,800. It is understood that the stock purchased from the 
Rock Island includes $13,348,000 of the $19,893,000 outstanding 
preferred stock, and $1,628,000 of the $16,356,100 outstanding com- 
mon, although it is possible that more has been purchased in the 
open market. The acquisition of the Cotton Belt stock by the 
Kansas City Southern is looked upon as another step towards the 
building up of a new Loree system in the Southwest, supplement- 
ing possibly the proposed Loree system in the Northeast. A state- 
ment issued by Mr. Loree said: 

“This step was contemplated when the Kansas City Southern acquired, a 
few months ago, an interest in the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company. 
It is hoped that the three properties, with certain possible additions, will 
constitute a system acceptable to the Interstate Commerce Commission under 
the Transportation Act, and invaluable in the rendition of efficient transporta- 
tion service in southwestern territory.” 

The Rock Island acquired the interest in Cotton Belt stock, 
which it has now sold to the Kansas City Southern, last March 
by purchasing the interests of Edwin Gould. In August, C. V. 
Burnside, assistant director of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in a tentative report, said that the acquisition by the Rock 
Island of control of the Cotton Belt by purchase of the latter’s 
capital stock was not in the public interest inasmuch as authority 
therefor could not be granted without taking into consideration 
its bearing upon the final consolidation of the railroads. 


SouTHERN—New Directors—Richard S. Reynolds, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been elected a director, succeeding John Kerr 
3ranch, of Richmond, Va., resigned. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Bonds.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to nominally 
issue $410,400 of first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds. 


TERMINAL RaILRoAp ASSOCIATION oF ST. Lourts.—Assumption, 
of Liability—-This company has applied to the Interstate -Com- 
merce Commission for authority to assume obligation and liability 
as lessee in respect of the bonds of the St. Louis Merchants Bridge 
Terminal and the St. Louis Merchants Bridge Company. 





Union Potnt & Wuite PLains.—Final Value—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has found the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the property owned and used for common-carrier 
purposes to be $104,000 as of June 30, 1916. 


Wapiey SovutHern.—Final Value—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for common-carrier purposes to 
be $895,091, as of June 30, 1915. 


Dividends Declared 


Chicago & Western Indiana—One and one-half per cent, quarterly, payable 
October 6 to holders of record September 30. 

International Railways of Central America—Preferred, 1% per cent, 
quarterly, payable November 16 to holders of record October 30. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 
Last Last 
Oct. 13 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
way stocks ...... le eae ae 86.44 86.08 67.96 


Average price of 20 representative rail- 
EE add} dd ancccanevenuaeevasas 91.43 91.61 87.91 
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Executive 


H. D. Pollard, general manager of the Central of Georgia, 
with headquarters at Savannah, Ga., has been given the title 
of vice-president and general manager, with the same head- 
quarters, and the office of general manager has been abolished. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


A. K. Van Deventer, treasurer of the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at New York, will retire from active service on 
November 1 under the company’s pension rule. George M. 
Thornton, assistant treasurer, with headquarters at New York, 
will succeed Mr. Van Deventer. J. A. Simpson, transfer 
agent, has been promoted to assistant treasurer, succeeding 
Mr. Thornton. 


Henry J. Freeman has been appointed freight claim agent 
of the Pennsylvania, succeeding R. L. Franklin, deceased. 
Albert P. Hickcox, district freight claim agent at New York, 
has been appointed assistant freight claim agent to succeed 
Mr. Freeman. A. D. Forman, chief clerk in the freight claim 
department at Philadelphia, has been appointed district freight 
claim agent in New York City, to succeed Mr. Hickcox. 


C. J. Hellerstedt, who has been appointed treasurer of the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, with headquarters at Tucson, 
Ariz., is a graduate of the law school of George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. He was in government serv- 
ice for some years and was later chief clerk to the superin- 
tendent of the El Paso Union passenger depot, El Paso, Tex. 
Mr. Hellerstedt has been connected with the Southern Pacific 
of Mexico since 1916. He was appointed assistant secretary 
of the railway and secretary of the East Coast Oil Company, 
a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific, in 1917. He will con- 
tinue to hold those positions in addition to that of treasurer. 


Operating 


D. J. Hackett has been appointed superintendent of the 
Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw, succeeding L. Sergeant, 
who has retired. 


R. B. Butler, acting superintendent of the Southern divi- 
sion of the St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at 
Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed, superintendent with the 
same headquarters, to succeed C. H. Claiborne, deceased. 


J. F. McMullan has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Scioto division of the Norfolk & Western, with head- 
quarters at Portsmouth, Ohio. R. A. Nelson has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Scioto division, with headquarters 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, succeeding Mr. McMullan. 


J. W. Crane, assistant superintendent of the Saskatoon 
division of the Canadian National, has been appointed acting 
superintendent of the Prince Albert division, with headquar- 
ters at Prince Albert, Sask., succeeding J. Irwin, who has 
been granted a leave of absence on account of illness. J. A. 
Rogers, in conjunction with his other duties, has been ap- 
pointed acting assistant superintendent of the Saskatoon di- 
vision, with headquarters at Saskatoon, Sask., in place of 
Mr. Crane. 


F. D. Davis has been appointed acting general superintend- 
ent of the Pennsylvania, at New York City, with jurisdiction 
over the New Jersey division, pending the recovery of William 
B. Wood, general superintendent, who was injured in an auto- 
mobile accident on September 29. L. K. Marr, assistant 
superintendent of the New York division, has been appointed 
acting superintendent in Mr. Davis’ place. The New Jersey 
general division embraces the New York, Trenton and 
Atlantic divisions. 















F. E. Nicoles, superintendent of the Eastern division of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with headquarters 
at Eau Claire, Wis., has been appointed superintendent of the 
new Wisconsin division, which is a consolidation of the former 
Eastern and Northern Wisconsin divisions, with headquarters 
at Eau Claire. C. D. Stockwell, superintendent of the North- 
ern Wisconsin division, with headquarters at Spooner, Wis., 
has been appointed assistant superintendent of the Wisconsin 
division, with headquarters at Eau Claire. 


C. E. Ervin, general super*>tendent of the Mobile & Ohio, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to 
general manager, with the same headquarters and the position 
»f general superintend- 
ent has been abolished. 
Mr. Ervin was born on 
July 26, 1880, at Turner, 
Kan., and was educated 
in the public schools of 
Kansas City, Kan. He 
entered railway servic« 
in June, 1897, as a mes- 
senger for the Atchi 
son, Tope ka & Santa 
Fe, and was promoted 
to yard clerk the same 
year. He served in that 
capacity until 1899, and 
then resigned to accept 
a position as clerk with 
the Southern, at Shef- 
field, Ala. He entered 
the maintenance depart 
ment of the Southern 
at Sheffield in 1900, and 
in 1906 he was pro- 





Cc. E. Ervin 


moted to track supervisor. In 1911 he became assistant en- 


gineer of the Northern district of the same road, and, in 1912, 
was promoted to road master of the Atlanta division. In 1917 
he was promoted to superintendent of the Atlanta division, 
and in 1920 he went to the Mobile & Ohio as general super- 
intendent, which position he held at the time of his recent 
promotion to general manager. 


Frank Thomas Mahoney, whose promotion to superinten- 
dent of the Kansas City Terminal division of the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., was announced 
in the Railway Age ot 
October 3, was born on 
\pril 4, 1886, at Dela 
ware, ©. He entered 
railway service on June 
1, 1900, as a messenger 
for the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis at Delaware, O., 
and later held the posi 
tions of yardmaster, 
bill clerk, cashier, chiet 
clerk and yardmaster at 
this point until 1912, 
when he was appointed 
yardmaster, with head 
quarters at Springfield, 
O He held the latter 
position until 1913, when 





he was appointed chiet 
clerk in the superin 


tendent’s office of the F. T. Mahoney 
Missouri Pacific at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. A year later he became chief clerk in the ter- 


minal trainmaster’s office at North Little Rock, and in 1915 
was promoted to night yardmaster, which position he held 
intil 1918, when he was made day yardmaster. In 1920 he 
was promoted to general yardmaster and in 1924 to terminal 
trainmaster, which position he held until his recent promotion. 
J. J. O’Neil, general manager of the Chicago, St. Paul, 


Minneapolis & Omaha, who has retired, was born on Septem- 
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October 17, 1925 


ber 30, 1861, at Bridgeport, Conn., and entered railway service 
in 1878 as a brakeman on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha. He continued in train service as fireman, con- 
ductor and engineer until 1899, when he was promoted to 
traveling engineer. Mr. O’Neil was promoted to assistant 
superintendent in 1905 and continued in that capacity until 
1911, when he was promoted to division superintendent. He 
was promoted to superintendent of motive power and ma- 
chinery in 1912 and in 1918 was promoted to general man- 
ager, in which position he remained until his retirement. 


C. S. Cannon has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Florida division of the Seaboard Air Line, with head- 
quarters at Tampa, Fla. E. T. Gibson has been appointed 
superintendent of the Florida division, with headquarters at 
Tampa, Fla., succeeding Mr. Cannon, transferred. L. T. 
Foster has been appointed superintendent of the East Carolina 
division, with headquarters at Charleston, S. C., succeeding 
Mr. Gibson, transferred. H. M. Terrell has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Virginia division, with headquarters at 
Raleigh, N. C., succeeding Mr. Foster, promoted. J. S. Riggan 
has been appointed assistant trainmaster, with headquarters 
at Norlina, N. C., succeeding Mr. Terrell, promoted. D. S. 
Shepherd has been appointed chief dispatcher, ‘with head- 
quarters at Raleigh, N. C., succeeding Mr. Riggan, promoted. 


Traffic 


G. H. Rudolph, general agent of the Erie, with headquarters 
at Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed general agent of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, with the same headquarters. 


Edward Stone, general agent, passenger department of the 
Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Shanghai, China, has 
been promoted to general passenger agent for the Orient, 

T 


with headquarters at Hong Kong, China, succeeding E. F. L. 
Sturdee, transferred. 


William Fitzgerald, who has been promoted to general 
freight agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Richmond, Va., was born on March 25, 1872, at St. Louis, 
Mo. He entered railway service in 1887 as a stenographer 
in the office of the general superintendent of the St. Louis, 
[ron Mountain & Southern (now Missouri Pacific) at St. 
Louis, Mo. He was employed in that capacity by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe and the St. Louis-San Francisco at 
St. Louis, Mo., until 1889, when he was appointed contracting 
freight agent for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. In 1901 
he entered the service of the St. Louis, Keokuk & North- 
western (Chicago, Burlington & Quincy) at St. Louis, and 
remained in their employ for about 15 years, serving as con- 
tracting freight agent, chief clerk in the general freight de- 
partment, general agent at Dallas, Tex., division freight agent 
at Hannibal, Mo., and assistant general freight agent at St. 
Joseph, Mo. In 1906 he was appointed general freight agent 
of the Chicago, St. Louis & Louisville, and remained with that 
company in that capacity until it was acquired by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio in July, 1910, when he was appointed assistant 
general freight agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, 
with headquarters at Chicago. He has remained with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio as assistant general freight agent at 
Chicago, Ill, or at Richmond, Va., until his recent promotion, 
with the exception of the period from March 1, 1921, to 
\pril 1, 1922, when he was connected with the Fort Dearborn 
Coal Company at Chicago, IIl., as vice-president and sales 
manager. 


Mechanical 


F. M. Darden, assistant car foreman of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at Springfield, Mo., has been 
appointed general car foreman of the west freight shop, with 
the same headquarters, to succeed G. W. Thomas, resigned. 


Obituary 


C. E. James, president of the Tennessee, Alabama & 
Georgia, with headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn., died in 
that city on October 2. 











